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POETRY. 


THE PIRATE: LOVER.—By J. G. PERCIVAL. 


Thou hast gone from thy lover, 
Thou lord of the sea! 
The illusion is over, 
That bound me to thee: 
I cannot regret thee, 
Though dearest thou wert, 
Nor can I forget thee, 
Thou lord of my heart! 


I lov’d thee too deeply, 
To hate thee and live; 
I’m blind to the brightest 
My country can give: 
But I cannot behold thee 
In plunder and gore, 
And thy Minna can fold thee 
In fondness no more. 


Far over the billow 
Thy black vessel rides, 
The wave is thy pillow, 
. Thy pathway the tides: 
Thy cannon are pointed, 
Thy red flag on high, 
Thy crew are undaunted, 
ut yet thou must die. 


I thought thou wert brave, 
As the sea kings of old; 
But thy heart isa slave 
And a victim to gold; 
My faith can be plighted 
‘To none but the free; 
Thy low heart has blighted 
My fond hopes in thee. 


I will not upbraid thee; 
I leave thee to bear 

The shame thou hast made thee, 
Its danger and care: 

As thy banner is streaming 
Far over the sea, 

O! my fond heart is dreaming 
And breaking for thee. 


My heart thou hast broken, 
“hou lord of the wave! 

Thou hast left me a token 
To rest in my grave: 

Though false, mean, and cruel, 
Thou still must be dear, 

And thy name, like a jewel, 
Be treasured up here. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Paulding's Chronicles of the City of Gotham. 
THE AZURE HOSE. 

Mr. Lee, after troubling himself exceedingly in 
concocting and maturing a plan to bring about a 
speedyunion between his daughter and nephew, at 
length in despair hit upon the best in the world; 
which was to let matters take thetr own course, and 
leave the event to Providence. Had he persevered 
in this, it had been all the better: but 1 profess to 
have heard a vast many people talk of trusting to 
Providence, who still would be meddling and put- 
ting in their oar, and spoiling every thing. How- 
ever, itis necessary to the happiness of mankind, that 
they should fancy themselves the spiders that weave 
the web, instead of the flies that are caught in it. 

In the meantime, Lucia and Highfield were much 
together. Lucia liked him extreniely; she liked his 
good humour, his vivacity, his spirit,and his generous 
torgetfulness of himself; she even thought him rather 
handsome, and quite a sensible young man. But her 
ideas of men had been formed from the deelamations 
ofthe azure club, with which she had been intimately 
associated for the last few years. It was here that 
she learned to consider words of much more conse- 
quence than actions, talents than temper, enthusiasm 
than common sense, and an utter incapacity for use- 
fulness as the best test of genius. She was often 
struck with the manly sense and unpretending beauty 
of Highfield’s sentiments; but then they were ex- 
pressed with such a nakedness, such a poverty of 
words, such a natural simplicity, that all thé azures 
pronounced him a very common-place sort of person, 
that would never set the world crying about nothing, 
or be himself miserable without cause. 

‘* For my part,” said Goshawk, ‘I like sublimity, 
obscurity, grandeur, mistiness—I hate a speech or a 
passage that I can comprehend at the first glance.— 

ive me to grope in the whirlwind; mount into the 
depths of the multitudinous ocean—dive into the eva- 
nescent fleecy clouds that gallop on the midnight sun- 
beams that sparkle in yon star-spangled attic story— 
aud grapple with the chaos of the mind.” And he 

sank’ on the sofa overpowered with his emotions. 

** And I,” exclaimed Miss Appleby, holding a 
smelling bottle to his inspired nose, ‘delight to 


fling—” here she flourished a pinch of snuff she held 
between her thumb and finger right into the expand- 
ed nostrils of the great Puddingham, who began to 
sneeze like ten tom-cats; ** I delight to toss back the 
curtains of night and darkness—to climb those unfa- 
thomable abysses where lurk the treasures of inspired 
thought, glittering like the eternal snows of the in- 
accessible Andes. I love to rise on the wing of the 
moonbeam—sink under the weight of the zephyr— 
and lose myself in the impenetrable brightness of 
transcendent genius, giving to the winds their whis- 
tle, the waves their roar, the stars their brightness, 
and the sun its fires.’ , 

*¢ And I,” eried little Mrs. Coates, ‘* as sir Rich- 
ard Gammon used to say, prefer those soul-infusing 
alligators that stir the mountain spirit up to the dro- 
medary of fever heat—” 

‘The dromedary of fever heat!” said Roth— 
‘¢ what sort of dromedary is that?” 

Lucia whispered Mrs. Coates, who replied in some 

itation, 

mean allegory and thermometer. How could I 
make such a mistake? But I was carried away by the 
intensity of my feelings. I like—” 

Each one of the party was now so anxious to tell 
what they liked, that there, was no one but Highfield 
to listen. Even Lucia mingled her tuneful nonsense 
with the incomprehensible olio. There was not one 
of these good people that would not have made a de- 
cent figure in life, in their proper sphere, as indeed 
all persons do, had they only been content to keep 
within it, and talk common sense on ordinary occa- 
sions, refraining from affecting enthusiasm when there 
was nothing to excite it. A pause at length ensuing, 
Miss Appleby turned suddenly to Highfield, and 
asked him, 

**Q, Mr. Highfield, [hope you admire those beau- 
tiful historical romances, and romantic histories, that 
come out every day now-a-days? What a charming 
thing it is to read novels, and study history at the 
same time!”? 

** Why, in truth, madam,” said Highfield, don’t 
pretend to criticism, and hardly ever read reviews, 
when I can find any thing else to read.” 

** Not read reviews!” 

** Not read the Piinburgh!” eried Mr. Roth, who 
never uttered an opinion that he did not get from that 
renowned Scottish oracle. 

** Not read the Quarterly!” exclaimed Pudding- 
ham, who wasa believer in the infallibility of the En- 
glish oracle. | 

Not read the Westmiister!” screamed Miss 
Overend, who worshipped at that shrine. 

** Nor the Liquorary Gazette!” quoth little Mrs. 
Coates. 

** Well, then, let us hear your opinion, sir, at 
length,” said Paddingham, with a supercilious air, 
implying that it was not worth hearing. 

** Such as it is, you are welcome to it. I confessI 
do not agree with those who believe that a knowledge 
of history may be obtained by studying romances.— 
‘The very name of romance presupposes fiction; and 
how is the reader, unless already critically versed in 
history, to distinguish between what is fact and what 
is fiction? The probability is, that he will jumble 
them together, and thus lose all perception of what 
is history, and what romance. He may come in time 
to mistake one for the other, and confound a Waver- 
ley novel with Hume, or the Tales of My Landlord 
with Plutarch’s Lives.” 

*¢ Ah! that Plutarch’s Lives is a delightful ro- 
mance,” exclaimed Mrs. Coates. 

**Romance!” said Highfield; ‘*1am afraid you are 
already in the state of doubt I hinted at. Plutarch’s 
Lives compose one of the bést authenticated memo- 
rials of history—every word is true.” 

** Well,” cried Mrs. Coates, *‘ did ever any body 
hear of such an imposition! Every thing is so per- 
fectly natural, I took it for an historical romance. I 
am resolved never to read another word of it.” 

** Many besides yourself, madam,” said High- 
field, smiling, ‘* have lost their relish for truth, by 
a habit of reading little else than the daily succes- 
sicn of half truth, half fiction-productions, og sang 
ally issuing from the press. I think I could give a 
receipt which would enable any person of ordinary 
intellect to concoct one of these at least twice a 
year, without any extraordinary exertion.” 

**Oh! let us hear it by all means,” said Padding- 
ham superciliously, 


** Allons,” said the other. ‘* Take a smatterin 
of history; a little knowledge of old costumes an 
sarpage A a little superstition, consisting of a be- 

ief in clouds, dreams, and omens; a very little in- 
vention, just enough to disguise the truth of history; 
a very little vein of a story, with very little connec- 
tion: a mighty hero, and a very little heroine. With 
these, compound a couple of volumes of actions 
without motive, and motives with or without action; 
adventures that have no ageney in producing the 


catastro he, and a catastrophe without any connec- 
tion with the adventures. Put all these in a book, 


cement them together, with plenty of high-sounding 
declamations, and get a certificate from an English 
review, or newspaper, and you have a romance, of 
which more copies will be sold in a fortnight, than 
of the best history in the world in a year.” 

** By the by,” said Miss Appleby, ‘* have you 
read Moore’s Life of Byron, and heard that Murray, 
the great London bookseller, has purchased the 
copy-right of his minor poems, for three thousand 
seven hundred guineas?” 

** What a proof of the prodigious superiority of 
his genius?” eried Miss Overend. ‘‘I have read that 
Milton sold his Paradise Lost for twelve pounds!” 

** What a noble testimony to the wonderful deve- 
lopement of mind!” cried Puddingham. ‘* But I be- 
lieve, Mr. Highfield, you don’t believe in the vast 
improvement of the age,” added he, in his usual 
pompous vein. 

** Not much,” replied the other; ‘* I think the age 
of Milton was quite as learned and wise as the pre- 
sent. If Milton were now living, an obscure author 
or obnoxious politician, I doubt whether Murray 
would give him twelve pounds for his Paradise Lost, 
at a venture, unless indeed he could secure a favour- 
able review.” 

** What a divine misanthrope was Lord Byron!” 
exclaimed Miss Appleby; ‘*how I should glory in 
being loved by a man that hated all the rest of the 
world!” 

** My dear madam,” said Highfield, ‘* wouldn’t 
you be afraid he might kill you with kindness?” 

**1 wouldn’t care to die such a glorious death.” 

*¢ And souncommon too. You would be immor- 
talized, if only on account of its rarity.” 

*¢ Oh, he was a jewel of a man! such an inspired 
contempt for his fellow creatures! Don’t you think 
this a certain sign of his superiority over the rest of 
the world?” 

** And don’t you think his utter disregard of the 
customs and prejudices of society a proof of his lofty 
genius?” added Miss Overend. 

** Why no, I can’t say 1 do. But I have no dispo- 
sition to find fault with the dead—it is saihutt an old 
maxim I learned at college.” 

‘* Tt is much easier to give an opinion than to sup- 
port it,” said the sententious Puddingham. ‘* Pray 
give us your reasons, Mr. Highfield.” 

had rather not,” said he; am somewhat 
tired of his Lordship, and heartily wish his ervel bi- 
ographers would let his memory rest in peace.” But 
they all insisted. 

** Well then, since I can’t get off with honour, I 
must not disgrace myself before this good company. 
In the first place, f don’t believe his Lordship despis- 
ed the world, whose applause and admiration he 
was continually seeking. His contempt was sheer 
affectation. But if he had really despised it, I should 
have a worse opinion of him.” 

“ As how, my good sir?” said Puddingham. 

*¢ Because L consider misanthropy a proof of either 
weakness or wickedness. One may become justly 
indifferent to this world, but to hate it seems to me 
only a proof that a man is bad himself, aud wants an 
excuse for indulging his wicked by 
robbing his fellow creatures of all claim to the exer- 
cise of justice and benevolence. He is like the pi- 
rate, who throws away his allegiance only that he 
may make war on all the world. ‘To divest man- 
kind of all the virtues, as does the misanthrope, is 
to free ourselves virtually from all moral obligations 
towards them.” 

Here the great Puddingham took an emphatic 
pinch of snuif; and after sneezing violently, said, 
*¢ Go on, sir; gO on.” 

*¢ Neither do I believe that a disregard to the com- 
mon maxims of life is a proof of a superior mind. 
Men of great genius, indeed, very often pay litue 
attention to mere fashions, and fashionable opinions, 
because they have nothing to do with the settled 
principles of religion or morality. But so far as re- 
spects my own reading or experience, I never met 
with a man of very extraordinary powers of mind, 
who despised or disregarded those ordinary maxims 
of life, which are essential to the very existence of 
society; much less have I met one of the class who 
prostituted his genius to the injury of morals and 
religion, or devoted himself exclusively to low, gro- 
velling, mischievous attempts to weaken their infiu- 
enee on mankind. I have never found such men, for 
ever wallowing in the mire of sensuality, or indulg- 
ing in malicious misanthropy, by sarcasms and rea- 
sonings against social ties =f duties. Shall I go on’” 
said ighfield, after a pause. 

‘*Oh! by all means,” said Puddingham, conde- 
scendingly. 

‘* The world of fashion has been pleased to place 
Lord Byron by the side, if not on alevel, with the 
great names of ancient and modern literature; and 
whatever may be my own opinion, I am to estimate 
him by that standard—if I ee But I don’t please 
to do so. He will not bear a comparison with any 
of these. A great genius always devotes himself to 


great subjects; or if he sometimes condescends to 
trifle, it is only by way of a little relaxation. We do 
not find Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, and 
others of the great ‘heirs of immortality,’ attempting 
to reach the highest summit of fame through the dirty 
winding paths of ribaldry and sensuality; converting 
their muse into a pander to vice, or tilting against so- 
ciety and morals, and, both by example and precept, 
inciting to the violation of the highest duties of man 
to man, and manto woman. Theirgenius was.nobly 
exercised in celebrating jhasiories of their country; 
the triumphs of theirttfigion; the renown of virtuous 
heroes; and the beauties of fortitude, disinterested- 
ness, magnanimity, justice, and patriotism. We 
never find the highest gift of Heaven coupled with 
the lowest propensities to profligacy and vice. It is 
only your second or third rate men, who are found 
pleading an exemption from the duties and obliga- 
tions of morality, on the score of their superior ge- 
nius. To my taste, Lord Byron is, besides all this, 
infinitely below the first rank of poets, in sublimi- 
ty, invention, pathos, and especially in the power of 
expressing his ideas and feelings with that happy 
force and richness, combined with thatclearness and 
simplicity for which they are so pre-eminently distin- 
guished. There is, to my mind, more genius in Mil- 
ton’s Comus, than in all his Lordship’s poetry put up 
together. Asa dramatic writer, he cannot compare 
with—I put Shakspeare, Otway, Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire, out of the question; but with Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Southern, Dryden, and a dozen others. 
Childe Harold, though containing many passages 
of great beauty, is without plot or invention; the 
mere unpurposed wanderings of a splenetic misan- 
thrope, kindled into occasional wrath, or enthusiasm, 
by the sight of things at the road side, and apparent- 
ly incapable of any other inspiration but what is 
derived from sensible objects. The Corsair, The 
Giaour, and Don Juan, are nothing more than the 
abstracted, contemplative Childe Harold, carrying 
his feelings and principles into practical application. 
‘The Childe merely thinks as a profligate; the others 
act the character ; the two first in heroics, the latter 
in doggerel and buffoonery. They are the same 
person, in a different mask—and that person seems 
to be Lord Byron himself. As a satirist, he is far 
behind Dryden, Pope, and even Churchill, and as a 
writer of quaint doggerel, he is inferior to Peter 
Pindar, in humour, waggishness, and satirical drol- 
lery. And now, after uttering this shocking blas- 
phemy, I humbly take my leave.” So saying, he 
seized his hat, and retreated with great precipitation. 

This was the longest speech our hero ever uttered; 
and if he should take it into his head to make such 
another in the course of this history, he must get 
one of the reporters to Congress to record it, for 1 
demur to undertake the task in future. Never man 
met with so little applause for attempting to en- 
lighten people against their will, as did our friend 
Highfield on this occasion. ‘The whole coterie, 
Lucia among the rest, was seandalized at this atro- 
cious criticism, and separated in confusion. Mr. 


Fitzgiles Goshawk escorted Lucia home, and dis-— 


coursed as seldgm man in his senses, talking to a 
woman in hers, ever discoursed before. 

He spoke of being sick of the world; disgusted 
with the heartlessness of mankind; depressed and 
worn out with the intensity of his feelings; and de- 
voured by asecret grief, which must never be known 
until he had gained a refuge from care and sorrow, 
in the quiet grave. All this he uttered in language 
I confess myself inadequate to record, and with an 
affectation that must have been apparent to any one 
but an inexperienced girl. On going away he = 
into Lucia’s hand a paper, accompanied by a look 
that went straight to her heart. She retired to her 
chamber, and unfolding it with trembling hands, 
found the following exquisite effusion: 


TO LUCIA. 


I’ve seen the rose-bud glittering on its stalk, 
And morning sunbeams blushing round its head, 
And many a wild flower greeting my lone walk, 
And many a wither’d wanderer lying dead; 
And [have sigh’d, and yet I know not why, 
And listen’d to sweet nature’s lulling lullaby. 


And I have heard the woodman’s mellow song, 
And sober herds winding their pensive way, 

And echoing cow-bells, tinkling forth ding-dong, 
And ploughman whistling forth his roundelay— 

And wept to think, ah! luckless, loveless I, 

I could not die to live, nor live to die! 


And I have dwelt on beauty’s angel smile, 
And smiling beauty in its winsome glee, 
And ponder’d on my weary way the while; 
And my heart sunk, and panted sore, ah me! 


And my full breast did swell, and sorely sigh, 
And shudder to its core, alas! I know not why. 
Ah! lady, lift thee to my pensive lays, 

And give a sigh to my sad, sighing tate; 
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heart and its happiness is concerned. No punish- | veloped in a less cloak or pelisse, called a Fe- | in cataracts; and I was standing in the midst of the 


And ponder o’er life’s wild mysterious maze; 
And pity him who feels its stifling weight, 

And sighs to think, and thinks to sigh again; 

And finds pain pleasure, pleasure pining pain! 


How delightful, thought Lucia, wiping her eyes; 
how delightiul it must be to be unhappy, without 
knowing exactly why! To be able to gather the ho- 
ney of sweet melancholy from the flowers, the 
fruits, the smiles, and the beauties of nature! To 
weep, where vulgar souls would sport and laugh! 
To complain without reason; and to banquet on the 
lonely musings of a heart overfraught with the ex- 

uisite sensibilities of genius! And she sighed over 

e fate of this interesting man, who was thus pining 
away under some secret grief.—She put the inspir- 
ed morceau into her bosom; and that day, at least, 
the genius of Goshawk triumphed over the good 
sense, the manliness, and the wholesome, healthful 
vivacity of Highfield. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


COMPLAINT OF THE VIOLETS, 
Which lose their scent in May. 


In the shadow that falls from the silent hill 
We slept in our green retreats; 

And the April showers were wont to fill 
Our hearts with sweets. 


And though we lay ina lowly bower, 
Yet all things loved us well, 

And the waking bee left her fairest flower 
With us to dwell. 


But the warm May came in his pride to woo 
The wealth of our honied store; 

And our hearts just felt his breath, and knew 
Their sweets no more! 


And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 
Where we dwell, and its suns and showers 

Bring balm to our sisters’ hearts, but not— 
Ah! not to ours. 


We live, we bloom, but forever o’er 
Is the charm of the earth and sky; 

To our life, ye Heavens, that balm restore, 
Or——bid us die! 


PROMISES. 


We never knew a man who was noted for making 
and breaking promises, but he turned out to be a 
hollow hearted villain. An individual who to-day 
will hold out expectations for the morrow which he 
knows there is nota moral possibility of fulfilling, is 
either void of all principle, or soon will be thus re- 
cognised. Under no emergency should a man say 
“¢| will,” if there shall be a doubt as to the fulfil- 
ment of that will, Every man is liable to make er- 
rors of calculation and to be subjected to disappoint- 
ment; when therefore a promise is broken under 
circumstances of disappointment, over which the pro- 
mises held no control, he should not be held culpa- 
bie. Inthe every day affairs of life, nothing perhaps 
is more injurious than false promises. Every man 
depends upon the promise of his neighbour; and in 
nine cases out of ten these pledges of honour are not 
redeemed. Thus one promise may produce twenty, 
and the falsity of the first may contribute to the fal- 
lacy of the others. By this course the system be- 
comes universally practised, until at last a man’s 
word is considered of no more avail in the perform- 
ance of an act either of duty or obligation than so 
much wind. Promises are delicate things when 
brought in connexion with a man’s reputation. Still 
there are situations in life where to promise, even 
when not intending to perform, is unavoidable. Every 
man who hasbeen subjected to the reverses of fortune 
and the adversities of life can at onee point out situa- 
tions in his career, where a false promise was abso- 
lutely necessary. No man should judge too harshly 
of his fellow, especially if the sunshine of Poe 
had never departed from the former. Nothing so 
much teaches us philosophy and cbarity as trouble— 
nothing will sooner call forth our sympathies for a 
fellow creature than the recollection of some despe- 
rate emergency, in which by the force of cireumstan- 
ces we have been placed. Lavater observes, ‘‘ to 
enioy blunders may proceed from a comic turn, but 
to enjoy blunders because they make the blunderer 
contemptible is a fiendlike joy, that fosters crimes, 
as causes of perdition to others, as emolument to you.” 
The same theory with misfortune. It is indeed a 
fiendlike propensity for one man to enjoy the adver- 
sities of another, merely that he is benefitted in a pe- 
cuniary pointof view thereby. Yetthisis acharacter- 
istic of human nature and of the general world. 
Seldom is it that we do not find men of business 
exulting at the downfall of a neighbour, more espe- 
cially if that neighbour is a rival. Itis a pithy saying 
of Franklin, that the man who is good at making an 
excuse is seldom good for any thingelse. This will 
with a slight alteration apply to the man of promises. 
He who is fertile in these expedients will seldom be 
found among the promptest to execute. The foible 
of promising has now become so generally distin- 
guished, that when an individual becomes known for 
this vice, he is generally considered a knave. In 
short, he is not recognised asa man of his word, a 
man of honour, or one who will bend every nerve in 
an effort to keep within the pale of his engagements, 
Consequently he is looked upon with a cautious eye, 
as one unworthy to be trusted, and the whole tenor of 
his history takes its colour accordingly. No crime 
is more culpable than a breach of promise where the 


ment, however severe, can be more than adequate to 
its heinousness, no penalty too exorbitant. ‘* Who 
writes as he speaks, speaks as he writes, and looks 
as he speaks and writes, is honest.” Who de- 
ceives in all these things is not. ‘* Who, instant- 
ly, without evasion, gives a dispassionate refusal 
of what he can or what he cannot give, will impart to 
his most rapid eyes, the firmness of an oath.” But 
who will, upon all oceasions, give fair words of pro- 
mise, then prevaricate and evade their import, is not 
worthy of trust, is not worthy of confidence. We ad- 
mit there are circumstances in which aman may be 
placed, whereto promise isunavoidable even without 
the hope of performing. But where a man’s whole 
life is one continued system of deceit and villany, 
kept up by flattering promises and dazzling expecta- 
tions, be sure that man is base and treacherous, be 
sure that his friendship is valueless, his honour that 
of the apostate. 


Rexiciovus Beier of THE JEws.—The following 
statement of the Jewish creed is founded upon the 
celebrated confession of faith drawn up by Maimo- 
nides at the close of the eleventh century:— 

1. I believe with a true and perfect faith, that God 
is the Creator (whose name be blessed!) governor, 
and maker of all creatures; and that he hath wrought 
all things, worketh, and shall work forever. 2. I 
believe, witha perfect faith, that the Creator, (whose 
name be blessed!) is one; and that such an unity as 
in him can be found in none other, and that he alone 
hath been our God, is, and forever shall be. 3. I 
believe, with a perfect faith, that the Creator (whose 
name be blessed! ) is not corporeal, not to be compre- 
hended with any bodily properties; and that there is 
no bodily essence that can be likened unto him, 4. 1 
believe, with a perfect faith, the Creator (whose name 
be blessed!) to be the first and the last, that nothing 
was before him, and that he shall abide the last for- 
ever. 5. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Creator (whose name be blessed!) is to be worship- 
ped, and none else. 6. I believe with a perfect faith 
that all the words of the Prophets are true. 7. I 
believe with a perfect faith, that the prophecies of 
Moses, our master (may he rest in peace!) were true; 
that he was the father and chief of all wise men that 
lived before him, or ever shall live after him. 8. | 
believe, with a perfect faith, that all the law, which 
at this day is found in our hands, was delivered by 
God himself, to our master, Moses (God’s peace be 
with him!) 9. I believe, with a perfect faith, that 
the same law is never to be changed, nor any other 
to be given to us of God (whose name be blessed!) 
10. I believe with a perfect faith, that God (whose 
name be blessed!) understandeth all the works and 
the thoughts of men as it is written in the prophets; 
he fashioneth their hearts alike, he understandeth all 
their works. 11. I believe, witha perfect faith, that 
God will recompense good to them who keep his 
commandments, and will punish those who transgress 
them. 12. I believe, with a perfect faith, that the 
Messiah is yet to come, and, although he retard his 
coming, yet I will wait for him till he come. 13. 1 
believe, with a perfect faith, that the dead shall be 
restored to life, when it shall seem fit unto God the 
Creator (whose name be blessed, ) and memory cele- 
brated, world without end!—Amen. 


Portrait of Bonaparte.—The person of Bonaparte 
has served as a model for the most skilful painters 
and sculptors; many able French artists have success- 
fully delineated his features, and yet it may be said, 
that no perfectly faithful portrait of him exists. His 
finely shaped head, his superb forehead, his pale 
countenance, and his usual meditative look, have 
been transferred to the canvass; but the versatility of 
his expression was beyond the reach of imitation.— 
All the various workings of his mind were instanta- 
neously depicted in his countenance: and his glance 
changed from mild to severe, and from angry to 
good-humoured, almost with the rapidity of light- 
ning. It may truly be said, that he had a particuler 
look for every thought that arose in hismind. Bo- 
naparte had beautiful hands, and he was very proud 
of them; while conversing he would often look at 
them with an air of self-complacency. He also fan- 
cied he had fine teeth, but his pretension to that ad- 
vantage was not so well founded as his vanity on the 
score of his hands. When walking, either alone or 
in company with any one, in his apartments or in his 
gardens, he had the habit of stooping a little, and 
crossing his hands behind his back. He frequently 
gave an involuntary shrug of his right shouider, which 
was accompanied by a movement of his mouth from 
left to right. This habit was always most remark- 
able when his mind was absorbed in the considera- 
tion of any profound subject. It was often while 
walking that he dictated to me his most important 
notes. He could endure great fatigue, not only on 
horseback, but on foot: he would sometimes walk 
five or six hours in succession, without being aware 
of it. When walking with any person whom he 
treated with familiarity, he would link his arm into 
that of his companion, and lean on it.—Bourrienne. 


Condition of Turkish Women.—The gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Pera are favourite places 
of resort for the Turkish ladies; and large parties 
of them are frequently seen repairing thither, either 
walking with a hurried and shuffling pace, or riding 
in small tilted wagons, drawn by four little white 
oxen gaily caparisoned. Their whole figure is en- 


rejeh; and the Mahramah, or thick white hand- 
kerchief, in which the face and head are muffled up, 
effectually prevents them from being recognised. 
Their eyes only are visible, and they are generally 
of sparkling blackness, and expressive of any feel- 
ing rather than melancholy. ‘The cheerfulness and 
merriment indeed which prevail, whenever a group 
of Turkish women is called together, may serve to 
contradict some of the notions which are generally 
entertained respecting them; and may show, to use 
the words of an intelligent traveller, ‘* how gratui- 
tous and misplaced is the pity which we sometimes 
bestow upon beings who are not perhaps sensible 
that they can be objects of any other feeling than 
envy and admiration.” Happily for mankind, the 
influence of the fair sex is not limited to any parti- 
cular mode of society, but may be as powerfully ex- 
ercised in the retirement of the harem as in the 
glitter of the drawing room, Nor does the seclu- 
sion, which we should think imprisonment, excite 
among the Turkish women any discontent; on the 
contrary, it is considered as one of the great dis- 
tinctions between the higher and lower orders;— 
and in the marriage contract it is sometimes stipu- 
lated that the lady shall have the privilege of re- 
maining at home, and not be obliged to go out shop- 
ping in the streets and bazaars like the wives and 
daughters of tradesmen.— Turkish Empire. 


Egyptian Women.—The groups of women going 
to fetch water, form a striking feature in the scenery 
of the Nile. Thirty or forty of them are frequently 
seen walking in single file, and at regular distances, 
to and from the river, each with a jar on her head, 
and another on the palm of her hand. From the ne- 
cessity of preserving their balance in this mode of 
carrying burdens, to which they are from their child- 
hood habituated, these Egyptian peasants acquire a 
firmness and grace of step which we scarcely see ex- 
celled in the saloons of polished cities. Their erect 
attitude, simple drapery, and slim figures, increased 
in apparent height by the pitchers on their heads, 
give them at a distance a very classical appearance, 
but if you approach the Naiads, you find them pale, 
dingy, and emaciated.—This opportunity, however, 
very seldom occurs; for whenever a turn in the river, 
or any accidental circumstance, brings you suddenly 
upon them, they muffle up their faces in their dress, 
and retreat as hastily as possible.—-[ Fudler’s Travels 
in the Turkish Empire. 


Bengal is enclosed on many parts by natural boun- 
daries, which are nearly impassable; and would of 
itself constitute alarge, rich and powerful state. ‘The 
whole of the north side, from Assam westward, is 
fenced in by a vegetable wall of the most formida- 
ble character, and which is a far better defence, 
should a defence in that quarter be nezessary, than 
the wall of China, or any other rampart thrown up 
by human art; and even here it has this advantage, 
that it is reared without labour, and contains in it- 
self the principle of its own repair and continuance. 
This natural rampart consists of a belt of moist and 
extremely fertile alluvial land, formed by the de- 
bris of the northern mountains; and the humidity of 
those mountains, which is retained and gradually 
given out by the soil in perpetual springs, Seas the 
powers of vegetation in great and incessant action. 
The consequence is, a degree of productiveness, of 
which there is hardly any where a similar example. 
Trees of the largest dimensions, and laid together 
with climbing plants, extend over the whole; but, 
with all their size and vigour, they are not able to 
exhaust the powers of the soil and the climate; for 
the very grass which springs up between them, and 
which is more thickly sowed than wheat in Eng- 
land, emulates a forest. ‘This formidable plant, to 
which the natives give the name of Augesh grass, 
rises to the height of thirty feet, with a stem nearly 
three inches in diameter, and is hardly permeable 
by the impenetrable hides and heavy masses of the 
elephant and rhinoceros; and, therefore, a complete 
barrier against human beings. —/Picture of India. 


A Thunder Storm in Brazil.—One of the most 
serious dangers to which the traveller in Brazil is 
likely to be exposed, is a thunder storm. ‘There it 
is the real firing of the artillery of the heavens.— 
Dr. Watsu.—‘‘ I had always before been rather 
gratified by the sensation which thunder and light- 
ning imparted; any vague apprehensions of danger 
being lost in the stronger feelings of awe and subli- 
mity: but this was really so horrible, that I could no 
more enjoy it than if I had stood under the exposure 
of a battery of loaded cannon—and the impression is 
hardly yet worn off. It became quite dark in mid- 
day sunshine, except when some lurid blaze enve- 
loped us, which was accompanied with a sheet of 
water, which fell on us like a cataract, and almost 
beat usto the ground. The explosion of sound im- 
mediately followed the flash; it came with a tremen- 
dous rattling noise, not like distant thunder, but 
as if the rocks above us were rent by some force, 
and tumbling upon us. If I could have divested my- 
self of the alarm which the immediate proximity of 
such awful danger excited, I should have been de- 
lighted to ae the chemistry of nature, on 
her grand scale. I remember with what pleasure I 
had seen Sir Humphrey Davy profuce water from 
the combustion of hydrogeri and oxygen. Here it 
was generated from the same cause in an instant, and 


combustion, and admitted, as it were, into the ve 
interior of nature’s laboratory. The lightning in 
this part of the country is often fatal; and we had 
next day an opportunity of seeing a commemoration 
of its effects. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints, 


From the Boston Commentator. 
THE GOBLIN TYPE-SETTER. 


I once was an editor, but was obliged to leave the 
occupation for reasons which I have just collected 
sufficient firmness to declare. It was a dark rainy 
evening in the hot month of July, as 1 was sitting in 
the top-most story of our printing shop, alone, as | 
thought, without ear or eye witness, the compositors 
having stopped their type-ticking noise, and I upon 
the fishing sea of trying to catch an idea, when [ 
heard the voice of a man at the case, [the place where 
types are set] crying out—‘‘ copy!” I turned, and 
saw a long, lank, cadaverous looking fellow, busy with 
his click, click, as the letters went, cheek by jowl, 
into the receptacle of the composing stick. Think? 
ing him to bea new member of the office, I of gourse 
gave him the manuscript before me to place it in 
type. He was a long-nosed, six by two fellow, with 
wandering eyes, who kept ‘* nid, nid, noddin,” as 
the words were stuck up in his everlasting compos- 
ing stick. The clock went on, and so did my pen, 
and ‘‘copy” was called for at the end of each sentence 
as I wrote, which was immediately handed over to 
this insatiate devourer of words. Idea after idea 
passed to the speaking ‘* tomb of the Capulets,” and 
still he called for copy. Determined to show that [ 
could write as fast as he could place my thoughts in 
type, and being disposed to give hima try, on I went, 
in poetry, serious, humorous, pathetic, moral, and 
silly; and in prose, religious, didactic, politic, and 
every other tick way, which this ostrich printer swal- 
lowed like a very cormorant—the types flying into 
the composing stick like the clickings of a watch, 
with equal violence and regularity. ‘Twelve came, 
and so did he of copy. On we went, through ‘Ice 
ships,” ‘*Ichabod,” ‘* Boethe,” ‘*’Tom Walker,” 
all the letters of the alphabet, under as many cogno- 
mens as the d—I and Dr. Faustus ever passed, but 
still was ‘‘copy” called for, until the sun came up 
in the sky, looking for all the world like a jewel 
*fupon an Ethiop’s ear.” Well, belly eried for 
breakfast, and so did the strange, unearthly being for 
labour in his vocation. Exhausted as to subjects, and 
having in all human probability filled the paper, I 
threw him a London print as big as the ‘Tremont 
House, and ordered him to copy the whole, and thea 
went faint and weary to dejeune. 

On taking the first eup of coffee, this demon of a 
printer was at my elbow, taking types from his pock- 
et and putting them in his stick, with the simple but 
horrid sound of copy!” ‘Have you set up the 
whole of the London paper?” quoth I. ** Yes, and 
I want more copy,” replied my tormentor. ‘* Go 
to the publisher,” said 1; ** you have done well, and 
I will report well of you.”? Not content with this, 
he bawled copy, just as a fine egg was passing peace- 
ably down my alimentary passage. Lremonstrated— 
he said ** copy!” Lealled him impertinent—he said 
*‘copy!!” In wrath I rose and told him to leave the 
room—but still it was **copy!!!” I rose to kick 
him, and in kicking my teaser, though I kicked di- 
rectly at him, kicked, through him, my fat friend 
next to me on the under side of the inexpressibles, 
** How is this?” quoth he, and straightway a brawny 
arm, at the end of which was a fat fist, placed me 
topsy-turvy in the ashes of a summer chimney cor- 
ner. **Copy,” said he oftype. Again did Lassault 
him of printing importunity, and smashed a valuable 
mirror. 1 was secured, tied and carried to jail, and 
manacled asa dangerous man. had scarce time to re- 
flect upon my perils, orto catch a quict snooze, before 
the cause of my ill stood in the corner of my cell for 
** copy,” busy with a case before him in demanding 
the simple thing described as aforesaid. I told him I 
was sleepy—it would notdo. I told him Iwas bruised, 
it would not answer. I asked him how he got in— 
**more copy,” was the result. L requested him to 
go to the d—-l, and he said our devil had no eopy.— 
Still he stood in the corner with his infernal click, 
click, as if he was setting up Don Miguel’s character, 
which would be a most diabolical set up.—Wearied, 
I dropped asleep, and copy was in my dreams, [ 
was writing and writing, until my fingers seemed 
miraculously short, by wearing out, and 1 dreamed 
of nothing but copy! Morning came, and the demon 
was at my bedside, still calling for ‘*copy.” I de- 
sired him to go for the publisher, and I would write; 
accordingly 1 seized pen and he vanished; but the 
monster not having been absent ten minutes, was 
again at my side for copy, and the publisher at the 
window of my grated cell. Says I, ** give me bail.” 
The publisher replied, ** Iwill, what is the matter?” 
My fellow of type-ographical memory, interrupted 
“copy.” Iwas ina rage—* Sir,” said Ito him that 
publishes, *‘if you do not turn this fellow of yours 
out of the office, I shall go myself.” ** What fel- 
low?” saidhe. ‘* Why,” said I, *‘he that is perpe- 
tually bothering about copy in the corner there.”’ He 
peered about the cell, and said there was no one 
there, and that I must be either crazy or drunk to say 
so. I w wroth, and in attempting to seize my 
friend who had stuck to me ‘* closer than a brother,” 
caught hold of an unmentionable, on the shelf, which 
I presented full in front of the publisher as the inexo- 
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rable knave who was the cause of all my difficulties. 
How he eluded my grasp, Sir Walter Scott on earth 
only knows. He called me erazy, and let me out of 
‘i]. I abandoned the profession of an editor, and 
‘went to foreign lands to avoid my evil spirit of a com~- 

ositor. On the voyage to England he would sit on 
the transom with his composing stick, and his perpe- 
tual tick, tick, as the types went into it, erying for 
copy, invisible to every one but myself. In London 
it was the same, whether I walked Pall Mall, Rotten 
Row, or dove for a dinner—at each and every place, 
this fellow with his shirt sleeves rolled up, carried 
his infernal portable printing concern, and like Mael- 
zel’s automaton, cuckooed copy, and putinto his stick 
all that I wrote, sung or said. Paris brought me no 
better fate. Restorateurs, hotels, and every where 
else, followed my besetting plague, with his eternal 
“copy!” Of late I have become accustomed to his 

resence. The priest says a good thing, and this 
d—] says copy. A man doesa good thing, and my 
diabolical shadow says ‘‘ copy.” 

But being accustomed now to his presence on all 
occasions, When my friends congratulate me on my 
improved health, typo echoes copy.” given 
him but few chances, for some years, to catchany of 
my manuscript until now, and he snatches every 
thing as I write, and grins exultingly as he rattles it 
jnto his never-ceasing type trap. Methinks, as he 
greedily bawls copy, now when every and each sen- 
tence is completed, that he waxes less demoniacal, 
and that ere life ceases in me, he will be less frequent 
in his calls and less greedy for his singular prey. He 
has visited many an editor, as Lamassured, in his day, 
and more than once bounced upon a poor seribbler 
like myself. ‘The last thing I gave him was the fol- 
Jowing poetry, which he took, line by line; but from 
the peculiar turn up of his nose, seems to bid fair to 
drive him away from me forever, as it is enough to 
drive off the most voracious printer’s devil that ever 
wore ink on his face. 


THE SEA MAID’S HOME, 
(Tune We're a noddin.’’) 


There’s a spot beneath the —~ blue deep, 
Where my sisters comb their dark green hair; 
When the stars at morning go to sleep 

We deck our brows with corals rare. 


When the brave come down to our rocky homes, 
They meet us with a welcome kind, 

And the seaman’s is the tomb of tombs, 

For they kiss the wreaths our brows that bind. 


They speak of death—but we know him not 
Within the halls where we blithely dwell; 
Then come to our ever waveless spot, 


When midnight rings her witching bell. 
BOETHE. 


From the New York Sentinel. 

The following are the remarks of the Albany 
Working Man’s Advocate, on the subject of educa- 
tion, to which we alluded yesterday. We request 
of our readers a perusal of them; and we are sure 
that every friend of public education, and especially 
every friend to the cause of the Mechanics and 
Working Men, will be pleased to find they have so 
able an ** Advocate” at the capital of the state. 

If the editor of the Advocate really thinks the 
course of the Sentinel such as requires or justifies 
the language he has heretofore applied to us, we are 
quite willing he should continue to apply it, though 
at the expense of the friendly feelings we should 
like to sakes between us, if he will but continue so 
ably to advocate the great ** fundamental” principle 
for which we are contending. 

We have italicised some of the Advocate’s words, 
that our readers may take particular notice of them. 

‘The prominence, which is given to the subject of 
education among the principles and avowed objects 
of the working men, distinguishes that party trom 
any that have yet existed in this country. Other 
parties have had in view, almost exclusively, politi- 
cal ends, the transfer of power from other hands to 
their own, or the reform of supposed political abuses. 
The calculations of all have been more or less found- 
ed on the want of public information, and a certain 
degree of popular ignorance has been necessary to 
the suceess of most of them. But the working men 
have built their plans upon the general improvement 
Kf the public mind, and identified the progress of 
their eause with the cause of education. Unless they 
are recreant to the principles they profess, they can- 
not fail of success. 

_It isnot easy to overrate the importance of educa- 
tion in a free and popular government, whose princi- 
ples are based on the intelligence of the people, and 
} can be perfectly developed only when the means of 
knowledge are universally and impartially distribu- 
ted. ‘To apprehend the value of education, it is ne- 
cessary to have just and accurate notions of its nature 
aud ends, Its aims have hitherto, to too great an 
extent, been partial and exclusive, and that has been 
dignified with the name of education, which was very 
far from deserving it. It has been confined to the 
merest elements of knowledge. Its objects have 

n low and sordid; and it has been considered 
useful only as it might facilitate the accumulation of 
Wealth, and multiply the sources of animal enjoy- 
Ment. But education thus limited in its range, and 
debased in its aims, is very far from meriting the 
encomiums lavished upon it. Its true meaning and 
purpose are not apprehended until it is regarded as 
the continual development of all the powers of the 
mind, the never ceasing acquisition of knowledge; 


not as the means of political power or personal ag- 
grandizement, but as the perfecting of the intellect, 
the preparation for all the duties of life, and the 
constantly accumulating responsibilities of society. 
In this view it is a subject of the highest importance 
to the individual and the community, and he best 
deserves the name of pt who does most to pro- 
vide for its general diffusion—who brings down 
‘high science, and holy philosophy,” within the 
reach of the humblest member of society. 

To estimate the value of knowledge, of enlightened, 
rational education, we may go into the public as- 
semblies, convened to consult for the common wel- 
fare, of an educated people, reared under the influ- 
ence of liberal and expansive systems. We shall 
find exhibited in such assemblies an enlargement of 
mind, which looks not at personal interésts in com- 
parison with the public good, an integrity of pur- 
pose, that merges and absorbs the individual in the 
community. We may meetthem in their familiar 
concourse, and we shall hear them converse, not 
merely and always of transient and momentary in- 
terests, of schemes of ambition, pleasure and simple 
worldliness; but sometimes of things of intrinsic ex- 
cellence, whose importance is not derived from ac- 
cidental association with temporary interests. We 
may visit them at their domestic firesides, and enter 
their cottages and farm houses, in order to take into 
the account the salutary changes in individual cha- 
racter, which education has effected; the moral ener- 
gy and firmness it has developed, and higher tastes 
it has inspired; the contempt for debasing gratifica- 
tions, and thirst for intellectual improvement it has 
produced; the devotion to animal indulgences it has 
subdued; the mental inaction and indifference it has 
overcome; the superiority to the accidents and circum- 
stances of life it has generated and fostered. 

If we do not now observe this uniform connexion 
between mental cultivation and moral excellence, it 
may be imputed to the influence of the false princi- 
ples on which systems of education are founded, or to 
voluntary misdirection of the mental powers. In- 
stances are, indeed, too frequent where great intel- 
lectual advancement is accompanied by extreme mo- 
ral debasement, and the power which knowledge 
confers, is employed to pellute and make noxious the 
springs of public sentiment. But these cases may be 
regarded as the hurricanes and earthquakes of the 
physical elements; not the results of ordinary and es- 
tablished laws, but as awful interruptions of the ge- 
neral harmony and order. The general influence of 
judicious education is like that of the elements of 
nature on the material creation, imparting to every 
object vigor, beauty and magnificence. 

When the American patriot looks abroad upon 
the majestic mountains, and wide spread and fertile 
vallies of this land, and contemplates her political 
and civil institutions; he will ask with deep interest, 
what is to be her destiny? Will future years fulfil 
the promise of the past and the present? Will our 
noble institutions, which recognise men as capable 
of self-government, be perpetuated? Will the ex- 
periment here making of the possibility of the union 
of individual freedom and public order, of general 
liberty and general virtue, power, and happiness, 
not at last disappoint the expectation and hopes of 
the friends of man? How are all these blessings to 
be continued and transmitted, increasing in richness 
and abundance with the lapse of ages, and endin 
only with the last convulsions of dissolving nature’ 
He will ask this question of his own mind, and the 
still small voice of personal consciousness will tell 
him, that Genera Epucation alone will effect it. 
He will ask of reason, and reason will reply, that 
without PUBLIC and UNIVERSAL INTELLIGENCE, lib- 
erty and prosperity are unmeaning sounds. He will 
inquire at the page of the experience of nations.— 
History will tell him that KNOWLEDGE and EDUCA- 
TION are the only lasting foundations of substantial 
greatness, and enduring prosperity. ” 


From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
LONDON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Batt Dress.—Dress of white blonde gauze, over 
a pale pink satin slip; from a white rose on each 
shoulder a pink riband is draped and confined under 
another white rosette, above the centre of a pink satin 
belt. The skirt is trimmed with blush roses, each 
ee united by a satin loop; the hem is formed by 
arich gauze riband, figured with white satin. The 
hair is arranged in large Madonna curls, which are 
somewhat drawn up and heightened by a wreath of 
blush roses, without leaves. 


DINNER AND CarriaGE Dress.--Hat of rice straw, 
trimmed with bunches of the pink azalia. Ribands 
of light green, shaded a mille rayes, the stripes very 
minute, and shot with white. The dress is of soft 
gros de Naples of prismatic rose colour, the lights 
of which are bright lilac; many other varieties of 
colour in shot silk are used, but this is a favourite. 
The corsage is made with large horizontal pluits, 
confined up the front with a band. The shoulders 
trimmed with three falls of silk; the edges are work- 
ed in loose floss silk into small points; these falls are 
seen one below the other, and narrow till they meet 
in front under the belt, which is broad and plain, of 
the same material as the dress. The sleeves are full 
at top, and likewise set full slanting to the wrist. 
They are lightly plaited under a band at the elbow, 
and plaited to correspond at the wrist, where the 
sleeve is confined under a broad gold band, clasped 
by a large topaz. A very rich double rvche of leaves, 
like the dress, worked in points, surrounds the skir 


somewhat lower than the knees. The bottom and 
top leaves are placed reverse to each other, and are 
separated by a rouleau of the same material as the 
dress. The only addition made to this dress, when 
worn for the carriage, isa lace pelerine, with the ends 
in front, worn under the band and made to come 
through a little. 


Watxine Dress.—Hat of white crape, with two 
white and green plumes laid very near the edge of 
the front. ‘The ribands of primrose colour, a great 
deal puffed on the inner front. The pelisse is of 
he de Naples, the tender new green, called by the 

‘rench vert colibri. It robes back with lapels to 
show a folded gilet made of plaited silk, the same as 
the dress, and a chemisette fastened in front with 
pearl ornaments. A full double ruche surrounds the 
throat, and a cravat is worn of white silk, with a lace 
rosette in front. A narrow plaited trimming of silk 
falls over the fulness of the sleeves and passes round 
the back; it is continued gradually narrowing to the 
belt, which clasps in front with a cipher buckle. The 
sleeves are of great width at the elbow, and are plait- 
ed down the arm e/a pingotte, at the wrist three fleur- 
de-lis are embroidered, and the whole sleeve is 
finished by a full short ruche at the hand. ‘The pelisse 
is closed by emuroidered fleur-de-lis, placed hori- 
zontally and united by rosettes. The hem of the 
dress is finished with a border of plaited silk, the or- 
naments of the corsage. Half boots of green mo- 
rocco and cachemire, to match the colour of the dress. 
There is something exquisitely finished and tasteful 
in the tout ensemble of this figure. 


From the La Belle Assemblee. 

Eventné Dress.—A dress of white watered gros 
de Naples; the corsage, cut extremely low, is orna- 
mented with an embroidery in white floise silk, en 
garbe, and trimmed round the bust a l’enfant, with 
blonde de Cambray, set on very full.— Beret sleeve, 
finished with a trimming of the same lace. A very 
rich, and deep flounce, also of blonde de Cambray, 
goes round the border of the skirt, and is surmount- 
ed by a wreath of honey-suckle, embroidered in 
white silk, and very highly raised. The hair is part- 
ed so as to display the whole of the forehead, and 
dressed in light loose ringlets at the sides of the face. 
It is twisted up behind in a large neud at the back 
of the head; a profusion of ringlets issuing from the 
neud, fall as low as the neck. A double bandeau of 
forget-me-not, composed of coloured gems, is taste- 
fully — among the curls in front and round 
the back of the head. There is much originality, 
as well as simple elegance, in this coiffeure. Neck- 
lace and ear-rings, pearls and sapphires. Carved 
ivory fan. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PARAGRAPHS. 

The genius of romantic fiction is not always a na- 
tive of the land of romance:—Italy, where the com- 
mon incidents of the day are marked with intensity 
of passion, produced, in the course of five years, 
eleven instances of suicide and murder, (love the 
imputed motive, ) and not one romance! Yet, during 
this period, the press teemed with works of history 
and science. Where the imagination revels in reali- 
ties it rejects as tame and abstract their reflection, 
though mirrored on the lucid page of genius; it leaves 
to idlers of colder climates the phantoms raised by 
imagination. But has climate an occult power? does 
its influence extend beyond the fashioning of exter- 
nal habits? are the inhabitants of our northern states 
cold, languid, inert, and their southern brethren 
warm, lively, and impassioned?—Will truth sanc- 
tion this classification, or does it not rather favour 
the extreme reverse?—From the known we pene- 
trate to the unknown, and it is a foreign tourist that 
notices the singular opposition existing between the 
manners and literature of Italy—and ouly from a 
native we can hope a full elucidation of the myste- 
ries of his own land. Thus it is possible that, de- 
spite of these memorable testimonies of passion, a 
patient observer might trace even beneath the pall 
and dagger of Italian love only a morbid excess of 
habit, a warmth caught from ancestral chivalry, or a 
resource eagerly pursued from constraint and politi- 
cal misery. 


Truly did Napoleon say, that men are but ciphers, 
deriving all extrinsic value from their situations. 
Two.Americans, Messieurs Burr and Randolph, be- 
ing on a visit to Dublin, desired nothing so much as 
an introduction to the great orator Grattan. An 
opportunity occurred, they were. conducted to his 
house and presented in due form to jim, but from 
the impulse of a sudden whim their introducer omit- 
ted naming Grattan to them. The omission was 
unperceived by the man of eloquence, and he ex- 
erted his fullest powers of fascination—he was par- 
ticularly interested in American affairs—asked in- 


 pumerable questions, and related a hundred piquant 


anecdotes, all in vain, the guests imagining that they 
beheld not Grattan, but an inquisitive secretary, cast 
many a weary impatient glance at the door, still 
hoping that the object of their wishes would appear. 
At length, disappointed and discontented, they rose 
to depart, and it was not till then that their mysti- 
fying guide thought proper to explain the error of 
the scene—the joke was taken in good part, they re- 
seated themselves, nor finally retired till after a pro- 
longed visit; then they declared their faculties to 
have been spell-bound by the wit and eloquence of 
Grattan, that miracle they should have attributed to 
the immensity of his reputation. An anecdote is 
told illustrative of the sorcery of Sheridan’s manners, 
which so subjugated a formal, sordid attorney, that 
he refused to prosecute him for a debt, even at the 
risk of offending a richand influential client. *** Twas 
but the magic of a name,” the man’s ears were sealed 
to the original melody, but he could not be deaf to 
its hundred echoes. Englishmen, of all classes, ap- 
pear to be conspicuously enslaved by great reputa- 
tions—they seem on all occasions to refer to the 
opinions and feelings of those around them, and 
rarely to act or think from self-impulse. A French 
monarch divested of his diadem, sceptre, and guards, 
and enclosed in a Spanish dungeon, was surprized 
at the contempt, or rather indifference, which heread 
in the eyes of a common soldier who chanced to en- 
ter his prison; thus it happens with the man of ge- 
nius thrown among strangers ignorant of his claims 
to inherent respect, and incapable of appreciating a 
superiority not heralded by fame; like the imprison- 
ed king, he is reduced to the level of ordinary mor- 
tals, for his attributes are not engraved on his person, 
and he must linger in the shade till opportunity 
draws forth his commanding qualities. Man wore 
shippers describe in theoretical and inflated language 
the superhuman effects produced on the passions of 
the multitude by the mere presence of certain great 
personages, and fondly believe the tumultuous emo- 
tions born of the false glare of reputation, to be en- 
gendered by visible emanations from the minds of 
their favourite heroes. 


Man is unconscious of the depth and breadth of 
homage which he pays to power. He bends to its 
vital heat under the forms of youth and beauty, not 
less submissively than when it comes in the bold 
guise of wealth, birth, or genius, The bard, dra- 
matist, and novelist of every age and country, har- 
monize on one point, all commemorate the triumphs 
of youthful impetuosity over aged cunning. Parents 
and guardians are the chartered victims of fiction, 
and the muses have consummated the sacrifice, for 
well their artful votaries know that age is weak and 
unlovely, and that human sympathy is enlisted to 
the banners of youth. Without the mitigating ra- 
diance of an Edgar and Cordelia, Shakspeare had 
never ventured to portray the darkness of youthful 
crime as exhibited in the wrongs of the aged Lear. 
In Shylock he flatters the common propensity, yet so 
heavy of a burden of injury is heaped on the Jew, 
that all rugged and unamiable as he is represented, 
he yet awakens the pity of the few who judge dis- 
passionately of human conduct;—in Shakspeare’s age 
there were probably none who commiserated him— 
that sense of justice which some moralists pretend 
is founded in every heart, was then undeveloped. 
Bonaparte, in one of his confidential moments, de- 
scribes the effect produced by the drama on the doric 
sternness of his nature—even in the susceptible age 
of boyhood, he repeats that his sympathies were on 
the side of the deceived and baffled parent, and rare- 
ly, if ever, engaged by the enamored pair. Can there 
exist a stronger indication of inborn cynicism, than 
is manifested in this early variance from the general 
bias? 

The younger Berthollet, who destroyed himself 
because his gloomy imagination incessantly reproach- 
ed him for his inability to equal his father in che- 
mistry, had, perhaps, some moments of happiness 
in the commencement of a pursuit that terminated 
so unfortanately; he was Werter, and science the 
fatal enchantress that clouded the bright morning 
ofhis youth. We are told that it is in the study of 
the artist and the laboratory of the chemist, that we 
are to look for happy men—a circuit far too nar- 
row, since it excludes more than half mankind;-— 
the mental stimulant of a self impulse towards a 
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particular art or science, is one of nature’s rarest 
gifts, and wholly independent of the will, Alas! 
enthusiasm, the vocation that burns from within, no 
more than love, will come at our bidding—and 
should it come, the fires of ambition too often mingle 
(as in the case of this suicide student) with the pure 
aspirations of genius, and the brightness that warm- 
ed and cheered becomes a consuming flame. 
E. P. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 


Little can be said, either for or against the insti- 
tution of dramatic representations, that has not been 
said already. Their utility to mankind has been too 
long a subject of controversy to permit any argu- 
ments of much weight, on either side of the ques- 
tion, to remain as yetunurged. It would be, there- 
fore, in vain for us to hope that, on a subject so trite, 
we could advance any consideration more striking or 
more convincing, than are already before the world. 
We shall not make the attempt. The beneficial or 
injurious tendencies of the drama in the abstract, we 
shall leave to be discussed by those who have greater 
Jeisure and more inclination for controversy. Our 
task isan humble one. Taking the institution as we 
find it, we shall merely attempt to hold a restraining 
hand over its excesses. For which purpose, the cha- 
racter, whether literary or moral, of the productions 
exhibited, and the manner of their exhibition by the 
performers, are topics to which, in the following 
essays, we propose chiefly to confine ourselves. If 
we can, by this means, induce our managers to se- 
lect for exhibition those pieces that combine instruc- 
tion with delight, that imparts wisdom and enforces 
virtue by the pleasing process of entertaining the 
fancy or exciting the emotions of the heart, we shall 
fulfil one great end we have in view, and rejoice that 
our labours have not been in vain. Another end, 
that of stimulating the performers, to pay proper at- 
tention to their duty, by administering to them the 
meed of praise or censure, as we may think they 
deserve it; we shall endeavour to fulfil with impar- 
tiality, hearkening, at all times, to the suggestions 
of our own judgment, with regard to the name or 
standing of our remarks. Whether we censure or 
praise, it shall be without prejudice or predilection; 
but it shall be done freely and fearlessly, according 


_ to our sense of justice in the case. 


Walnut Street Theatre.—Monday Evening, July 12. 
Deviu’s a HusBanp. 


The opera of the Devil’s Bridge was played to a 
good house. Though supported by the celebrated 


_ Plumers, (one of whom has scarcely attained the age 


of manhood,) it was performed but poorly. The 
singers now engaged have manifested little talent as 
actors. It would be equally meritorious in them to 
excel in acting asin singing. In their reading they 
do not exhibit the least discriminaticn; particularly 
in marking their periods and exhibiting their phy- 
sical power in the expression of the language of the 
author. In this language there is little to recommend 
it as suitable for the display of the talents of any 
one, but still there are a few passages which they 
might, if they possessed talents in the art, perform 
to the satisfaction of the audience. As we are li- 
mited as to space, owing to the increasing business 


of this paper, we shall mark but two blunders. Count | 


Belino, by Mr. Plumer, meets his wife after an ab- 
sence of many years, like an acquaintance who has 
just returned after a visit of a few weeks ubsence to 
New York or Saratoga. When Julio is shown to 
them as their own child, they do not manifest the 
least of the affectionate feeling which parents would 
naturally have for one that had been parted from them 
for several years. Mr. Plumer has been praised to 
such excess that it would induce a person ignorant 
of hiwreal merit, to think him superior to our old 
favourite, Mr. Philips;—whoever has asserted or 
may hereafter pronounce such an opinion for the 
purpose to lead his friends astray, we shall consider 
as prejudiced or ignorant of the qualities requisite to 
constitute a good singer. We shall note the beauties 
and defects ofeach. In the first place, Mr. Plumer 
has a good voice, which is all we can say of his good 
qualities. Butnow for the opposite ones. His arti- 
culation is bad, and so indistinct at times, that al- 
though we seated ourselves on the first bench in the 
pit, we could not hear distinctly what he repeated. 


Secondly, he gives little embellishment to his songs: 
and, lastly, he sings but a few songs with ease and 
elegance. We shall say but a few words of Philips. 
All who have heard him, will unhesitatingly concur 
in the opinion, that he sings with great judgment. 
He possesses great knowlege of the science of music, 
and the power of embellishing his songs with more 
judgment than any singer who had been in this coun- 
try before his arrival. His articulation was good, 
and he was distinguished for having a remarkably 
clear voice—not a sentimental voice as some would 
have a singer possess, as we generally have from 
common ballad singers. Lastly, one great advantage 
which Mr. Philips possessed over the majority of 
his profession, was, that he acted with discrimina- 
tion in all that he undertook. We do not fori our 
opinion solely on our own taste, but on that of hun- 
dreds; and for the justice of it we appeal to those who 
have heard the singing of Mr. Philips. ‘They will 
without doubt concur in its propriety. Mr. Porter 
pleased us in the character of Baron Toraldi. Mr. 

P. does not pretend to much, and on account of his 
unassuming manners we can overlook many things 
which we otherwise should not. Marcelli, by Mr. 

Greenwood, was the worst acting of any we had this 
evening—neither was he dressed in character, which 
isa general fault with him. He should have had the 
appearance of alittle more age. We shall be obliged 
to him if he informs us whether he thinks the black 
wig improves his beauty, of which he appears to 
have sufficient vanity. ‘The black wig appears to be 
a great favourite with him, for he generally wears it. 

If Mr. Greenwood cannot please us in his persona- 
tion of the characters, he can at least in regard to 

his dress. If he does not possess judgment enough, 

let him ask advice of those older than himself. 

The farce of Winning a Husband was played to- 

lerably well. Mrs. Plumer’s acting was about ona 
par with her former personation of that character. 

Miss Hathwell’s Lucinda was not placed in as bad 

hands as it might have been;—as she appears to 
have had a cold, we shall overlook many of her 
faults. In Mr. Sefton [Davy] we had a poor substi- 
tute for Mr. W. Chapman. Mr. S. must be aware 
it is out of his line—as such, he should confine him- 
self to those characters in which he excels. His 
Davy was too great a simpleton. 

A comic song by Mr. St. John was an interlude, 
and we sincerely hope we shall never witness such 
buffoonery as was exhibited by him. He looked the 
clown toanicety. We should suppose he was want- 
ing in the ** seat reason,” by this sudden attempt to 
foree the public to listen to a nonsensical song, and 
see him dressed as nonsensically. N. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


There is no subject of general utility which seems 
to be more important to mankind, and more condu- 
cive to the advancement of literature and science, 
than the cultivation, simplification, and diffusion of 
the English language. If its accidental and artificial 
difficulties were removed out of the way of both na- 
tives and foreigners, it would become the simplest 
and easiest of all European languages, and the best 
adapted for a universal language. [See De Stael’s 
Germany. ] It is spoken in five of the grand divisions 
of the earth, and the study of it is increasing in all 
countries where literature and commerce flourish. 

We observe that English philologists are attempt- 
ing to investigate its fundamental principles, to lop 
off its exerescences, and to reduce it to its original 
and native simplicity. The attainment of our lan- 
guage will then become much less difficult to fortign- 
ers than itis at present. We already remark, that 


time, and with less Jabour, from Lewis’s grammar, 
than from the grammars of Lowth and Murray, and 
their numerous imitators. 

Some months ago a paper was read before the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, containing strictures on 
the affected and unnatural pronunciation of certain 
words in the Boston edition of Chalmer’s Abridg- 
ment of Johnson’s Dictionary, and in the account 
of that work in the third number of the American 
Quarterly Review. The writer denied the state- 
ments of the editor and reviewer, and maintained 
that the fantastic pronunciation of Walker and She- 


ridan is the old dialect of London and Dublin, and 


the principles of the language may be learned in less | 


is not generally spoken in Britain. The writer has 
lately met with some remarks on pronunciation 
which tend to confirm his former statements. The 
Boston editor has taken an unwarrantable liberty in 
giving a new form to Johnson’s Dictionary, improved 
by Todd, and abridged by Chalmers. He has alter- 
ed the original pronunciation of Johnson, and has 
transformed his book into another of a different na- 
ture, by a complex method of notation. 

The substance of the next paragraph is taken from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1829. 


‘* It is evident to all persons who have given atten- 
tion to the subject, that the English language would, 
if proper eare were taken to promote its advance- 
ment, stand a great chance to be more generally dif- 
fused, read, and spoken than any other. ‘The study 
of it seems to be gradually spreading in Europe. In 
Germany, Russia, and Scandanavia it is deemed an 
essential branch of education; and in France it is 
considered highly useful. In Africa it is gradually 
superseding the Dutch. In Australasia it is the only 
European language known, and is written and print- 
ed in a great number of newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews. In the southern parts of Asia it is spread- 
ing far and wide, and will probably supegsede the 
Hindoostane. In America millions already speak, 
read, and write it as their native tongue. Never did 
a language look forward to so bright a prospect as 
this, and nothing could retard its swift march but our 
own incredible folly. By stupidly introducing use- 
less or absurd innovations into our books we are 
gradually changing and corrupting our language, and 
thereby rendering its acquirement more difficult to 
foreigners.” 

The preceding observations are as applicable to 
us as to the people of England; and shall we be less 
solicitous than they are, to check the violations of 
our native speech by affectation, pedantry, and igno- 
rance? Shall we be less ambitious than they are to 
extend the knowledge of our language throughout 
the habitable world, and thus to communicate the 
arts, sciences, and literature of civilized nations to 
the whole human race? 

As the pronunciation of many words in our lan- 
guage has lately engaged the attention of American 
critics and lexicographers, I beg leave to present 
some remarks on that subject, taken from the 
Monthly Magazine, for March, 1829. Similar re- 
marks have been made before, but these serve to 
corroborate the former. 

Extract from the Review of ‘* A Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” recently published in England. 


‘¢In the work before us words are pronounced so 
and so, because it is correct—and correct, because it 
is fashionable, or polite, or learned, or according 
to analogy and usage, or sanctioned by the stage; or, 
again, such and such pronunciations are to be shun- 
ned, because they are too learned, or vulgar, &c. The 
compiler has consulted all the established orthoe- 
pists, and is as well deserving of confidence, to all 
who place confidence in such things, as any of them. 

‘<If we were to give our Opinion On ceriain pro- 
nunciations here recommended, we might object to 
pre-zhum-tshu-us, rit-ishu-al, sat-tshu-rate, &c.; to 
ad-ju-la-tur-ies, ed-ju-kate, to in-msh-al, luk-shu-re, 
naw-she-ate. Where has the writer heard of pad-jun- 
tre? Is not o-rawn-zher-e [orangery] a queer look- 
ing word? and would it not be a queer sounding one? 
And is not spur-it queerer still? To pronounce this 
word as if written spe-rit is declared vulgar. But 
is not spur-it more so’? And is not spir-it more ac- 
cording to analogy and literality’” 


It is probable that the foregoing quotations have 
been written by natives or citizens of London. They 
are in opposition to the fanciful innovations of She- 
ridan and Walker, and to their servile imitators in 
America. I consider the propagation and general 
diffusion of our language a matter of more impor- 
tance to the welfare of mankind than any other part 
of human knowledge. Through the medium of the 
language, and by the example of instructors, the 
knowledge of agriculture, and of the more useful and 
necessary arts of life might be conveyed to barbarous 
nations, which will otherwise be doomed to igno- 
rance, privations, and want for ages to come. It 
appears to me that if missionary societies would 
instruct their agents to teach and propagate the 
English language, as well as the principles of the 
christian religion, they would confer still greater 
benefits on ignorant or barbarous tribes and nations. 
We know that the Quaker missionaries teach the 
English language, and the common useful arts of 
life, and have been successful in promoting civiliza- 
tion and rural and domestic economy among the 
Indians. ais, ‘ O. E. 

The Philadelphia Gazette says: ‘let the pulpit 


cease its exhortations to ascetic severity in the treat- 
ment of youth: and let it give instead, systematic 


‘most stale and vapid affair that was ever palmed of 
It is made up of love storie: FF 


discourses on education, founded on a right analysi; 
of oar nature—moral, intellectual, and physical.” 
This is a good suggestion, but one, we fear, that will 
not be put in practice. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Jury 24, 1830. 


The editor of the Washington Spectator is angry 
because we did not quote entire the article, on some 
of the sentences of which, we commented afew weeks 
since. He says the sentences quoted did not express 
his meaning. We are sorry if such is the case, but 
it would be rather troublesome if to comment on the 
doctrines of an editor, it were indispensable to quote 
all the absurdities he might choose to throw together 
upon paper. We charged him with being hostile 
to the interests of the working men, and that hosti- 
lity to be grounded upon the fact that the working 
men are hostile to a union of church and state, 
This charge the reverend gentleman admits to be 


true, inasmuch as he leaves that part of our article | | 


uncontroverted, discovering the only tangible point 


of attack in the circumstance of our not having quot- | 


ed his article in full. 

He says, in suppressing part of what he said, we 
made him say in what preceded it, that which he ex.- 
plicitly disowned. This is curious enough, for if the 
man utters an opinion in one sentence which he de- 
nies in the next, we must estimate him as undesery- 
ing of any attention whatever. Mr. Colton has cer- 
tainly gone beyond the bounds of prudence, and in 
declaring that the people should derive their politi- 
cal opinions from religious papers, has unfolded 
views the most repulsive to the intelligent portion 
of the people of this country. 


It is impossible to furnish the earlier numbers oi 
this volume further back than No. 14. New sub- 
scribers had better commence with No, 27, it being 
the beginning of the second six months. We can 
furnish complete files in any quantity from that time. 


Our friend of the Catskill Recorder is kind in his 
notices of our bantling. He charges us with neglect- 
ing the muses, and the charge is true. The fact is, 


we have a surfeit of poetical fame, or rather our am- 4 
On looking § 


bition has taken another direction. 
through this country we ascertained that those who 
had risen highest towards fame’s temple, had also 
kept with them a forbidding companion called po- 
verty. We have not altogether cut our Pegasus. He 
has kept usup among our coadjutors with some credit; 
but to many readers poetry is not acceptable, unless 
it emanates from a towering genius—and in addition 
to the editorial duties of this journal, we have others 
to engage our attention yet a little while. 


It will be rembered that we some time since no- 
ticed the prospectus of the New York Mirror, in 


which it was stated that Sprague, Halleck, and & 


Sands would be contributors to the ensuing volume 

of the work. Since that period, the first number o!: 
this new volume has appeared, but as we anticipated, 

the productions of neither of these writers are to be 

seen in its columns. 


In a late number of the New England Review, we 
find the following curious description of a Philadel- 
phia editor. 


** As we have wandered from our original intet- 
tion of discussing papers of merit, we will take one 
more from the floor, and having applied the brush 
truth to it, hand over this blotted sheet to the prin- 
ter. Here comes that poor, sickly, pale-faced affair, 
called the This is undoubtedly the 


for a literary paper. 
and stale jokes, and would bea disgrace to the meav- 
est nursery in the country. If a school-girl wer 
the editor of it, it would stamp her character wit! 
such a stigma of imbecility as would take years 
wash away; and when we find one of the ‘ nobler sex 
at the head of it, we abhor him for his weakness an! 


pity him for the load of contempt which he has © & 
ar. 


. The name of the editor of the —— is —., 
and his soul might be rolled up in the skin of a flea, 


and with a breath blown off into the infinite regions 


of space.” 


We shall be pleased to hear frequently from ov! 
correspondents *‘ E. P.” and **O, E.” 

Several favours received since our last shall be 2! 
tended to immediately. 
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The cause of morals and religion, says a contem- 

porary, is certainly injured by excess of zeal and 
effort. This is surely a truth, and one we appre- 
hend that might be applied with force to the ca- 
reer of the journalist, from whom it is quoted. 
Morals, patriotism and religion, have suffered more 
by the hypocritical pretensions and inexorable as- 
sumptions of men anxious to be looked upon as per- 
fect, than from any other cause. Vain boasting, 
egotism and pretension, should be watched with 
the eye of suspicion; for as modesty is in most cases 
an evidenee of merit, so is egotism a token of arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency. We have no opinion of 
that heartless morality which blackens the fame of 
the dead for the pretended good of the living; and 
we cannot think generously of that doctrine, or those 
who inculcate it, which denounces the unfortunate, 
the weak, and even the depraved though repentant, 
and all in the excess of zeal, or rather with the de- 
sign of making mankind estimate us especially per- 
fect, because we have the hardihood to trample upon 
that which is already prostrate. 

The fanaticism of religionists has done much to 
impair the cause of wholesome morals and pure 
christianity. The outward forms and the sanctified 
air, which seems to ery out, ‘stand off, for Iam 
holier than thou,”? have been discovered too often to 
conceal the mammon policy of self-interest, and the 
chilling creed of sectional devotion and exclusion, 
to meet the approbation of honest men,—of men 
who look upon each other as bubbles that spring 
from, and burst upon the same fountain of life,—as 
beings whose dust must moulder in one common re- 
ceptacle, when the spark that gives vitality becomes 
extinct. Weare not given to Jeremiads, but really 
when every day produces new evidences of the nar- 
row and bigoted policy with regard to morals that 
we deprecate; and when among the conductors of 
some of our public journals, we discover those who 
would denounce misfortune and ruin without mercy, 
and tear away the mantle of charity from the features 
of the fallen, professing that nothing but the fiery 
sword of destruction, and the loud anathemas of cant, 
prejudice and bigotry will purify the moral atmo- 
sphere, we are disposed to raise a feeble voice, crying, 
spare them, and they will possibly repent. 

It is asserted by a modern writer entitled to credit, 
that ‘in France there is not only very little religion 
of any kind, but there prevails, generally speaking, 
a sort of fanatical hatred of all religion, and a tho- 
rough contempt of its ministers.” This isa state of 
society to be guarded against with more caution than 
any other. In animadverting on the perversion of 
christianity and the hypocrisy of many who profess 
adherence to its doctrines, let us not confound the 
just with the unjust, or identify that code which we 
consider the foundation of all our sacred and civil 
institutions, with the excess of zeal, the cant and 
outward seeming, to which we have referred. 


Prince Lrorotp, who was chosen by the allied 
courts of Europe to fill the throne of Greece, but 
who has declined the station, because the Greek na- 
tion were averse to the reception of a king, is in the 
forty-first year of hisage. He is represented in 
European publications to have developed natural ta- 
lents at a very early age. He is a classical scholar, 
familiar with the exact sciences, and well versed in 
history and philosophy of history. ‘‘ His sister 
Julia married the Grand Duke Constantine in 1796, 
and to her influence he was indebted, though at the 
time seareely sixteen years of age, for a General’s 
commission in the Russian Army. He was residing 
with his parents at Saalfeld, when the breaking out 
of hostilities between France and Prussia involved 
the north of Germany in the horrors of war; and in 
1808 the reigning Duke of Saxe Cobourg being called 
away into Russia, Leopold was not only appointed 
to the regency during his absence, but in the same 
year was called to accompany the Emperor Alexan- 
der to the congress at Erfurt. He continued in the 
Russian service until the year 1810, at which time 
the menaces of Napoleon compelled him to with- 
draw from it, and he retired into the bosom of 
his family, between an active devotion to whose 
interests and an active pursuit of. the arts and 
sciences his hours became alternately divided. Ir 
the ensuing year he wasentrusted with, and brought 
to a successful issue, a negotiation with the Court of 


Munich, on the subject of the boundaries of the Ba- 
varian and Cobourg dominions; and in 1812 made a 
tour through Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and parts 
of Greece. During this interval, the unexpected 
result of a campaign, in which Frederic the Great 
had refused to embark, ‘‘ because the banks of the 
Neva produced nothing but thorns and briars,” 
changed the whole face of European affairs. Whilst 
the reigning Duke, therefore, hastened to concert 
measures at Berlin, in 1813, he despatched his bro- 
ther Leopold, with full powers, to Munich and Vi- 
enna, whence he bent his course to Poland, repaired 
to the Emperor Alexander’s head-quarters, and laid 
before him a masterly report on the existing state of 
France and the universal impatience of her fetters 
which prevailed throughout Germany. He attached 
himself to the Russian army from that hour until its 
entry into Paris, acquired universal esteem by his 
talent and personal bravery in the field, accompanied 
the allied sovereigns to England, and ir the begin- 
ning of September set out to attend the congress at 
Vienna. Upon Napoleon’s return from Elba, he 
immediately quitted the Austrian capital, and joined 
the army upon the Rhine, under the banners of which 
he entered Paris a second time. Thence he was 
called to Berlin, where an invitation from the Prince 
Regent of England intimated to him the distinguish- 
ed honour which was reserved for his acceptance. 
The circumstances of his espousal with the heiress 
of the British crown, in May, 1816; the awful visi- 
tation which deprived him at once of a consort, a 
child, and a sceptre; the calm and pious resignation 
with which he endured the deprivation of the bright- 
est of earthly hopes; the steady rectitude, the man- 
ly discretion, the unostentatious generosity, which 
have continued to be the polar stars of his subse- 
quent conduct, constitute a theme, on which those 
will express but one sentiment whom personal in- 
tercourse has taught to admire, and esteem, and 
love, the exemplary husband of George the Fourth’s 
lamented and amiable daughter.”? This is what the 
London Court Journal said of him before he refused 
the crown of Greece. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW AND 
THE UNITED STATES. | 

The last number of the London Quarterly Review 
received in this country, contains an article entitled 
the ‘* Political Condition and Prospects of France,” 
in which its author takes occasion to revile with bit- 
terness the government and institutions of the United 
States. A single specimen will show the character 
of this production. After abusing South America, 
the writer goes on to say: 


‘¢ But, we hear it triumphantly asked, if all this be 
granted of South America, where liberty has cer- 
tainly gone backwards, what do you say to North 
America—to the United States? Has not the expe- 
riment of self-government succeeded there? With 
due deference and with all tenderness to our trans- 
atlantic brethren, as they are miscalled, we beg leave 
to remark, that the rest of the world are pretty well 
agreed that in almost 7 thing material, they 
have been progressing stern foremost ever since they 
took the helm into their own hands; and that their 
velocity in this wrong direction is likely toincrease, 
just in proportion as their exclusively democratical 
system shall be brought into more intense operation. 
Many reasoners on these subjects are apt to forget, 
that under a system of universal suffrage, such as 
obtains in the United States, only one class in the 
community are represented—that which is the most 
numerous. This class, of course, takes all the pow- 
er into its hands, to the disregard of the feelings 
as well as true interests of all the other orders of the 
community. And it would be the most wondertul 

olitical phenomenon which the world has yet seen, 
if the United States, or any other state, should ad- 
vance in any thing but population and the cultivation 
of the soil, under the absolute government of the 
democratical branch, exclusive of all the others.— 
Like their Southern neighbours, however, they, have 
as yet plenty of room, and consequently the anarchy 
which would beset them ina moment, were they 
crowded together under their present form of go- 
vernment, is not yet apparent to a distant eye, 
though sufficiently obvious, we are afraid, when 
viewed closely. Sum the hour that, in an excess of 
passion, they chose to fling themselves away from 
their king, and to relinquish the immense benefits 
arising from a government checked by a powerful 
aristocracy, and allied witha church establishment, 
and trusted exclusively to the democratical branch 
of the community, they have been doing nothing but 
propagating the species, and chopping down the fo- 
rests, without advancing the cause of good govern-. 
ment, or of any branch of human knowledge, sci- 
ence, or art, one jot. We are firmly in- 


deed, that the original framers of the constitution, 
could they return to the earth, would be the first to 
acknowledge that this presumptuous experiment, 
made in the very teeth of all experience, has failed. 
They would admit that tue principles we have ad- 
vanced in this article, on the utter inefficiency of 
mere forms to teach freedom, are applicable to all 
times and to all countries. ‘They would turn their 
eyes with a mixture of envy and sorrow towards the 

ritish provinces in their neighbourhood, which are 
enjoying advantages so greatly superior to those of 
the United States, though their inhabitants have the 
good taste to say less about the benefits they possess, 
and the good sense to know when they are well off. 
Those colonies have now all the advantages which 
any of the United States possess, superadded to that 
of being English subjects, while they are free from 
most of the burthens which rest upon their brethren 
at home.” 


Truly we are in a lamentable condition according 
to this statement, which it would be a work of su- 
pererogation to attempt refuting. It is curious 
enough, that with all the information with respect to 
this government which is in the possession or at the 
command of the British Reviewer, he could have de- 
liberately given to the world such absurd arguments 
to prove the superiority of aristocracy and monarchy 
over republicanism. The thousands of emigrants 
who are constantly arriving from the mother coun- 
try, the intelligence of their general character, and 
their respectable condition, is a sufficient proof how 
our institutions and the nature of our government 
are appreciated among the great mass of Europeans. 
The assertion, that the American republic has been 
retrograding in every thing material since it threw 
off the yoke of foreign tyranny, is not only incorrect 
but it is rancorously false. The alarm which is 
thrown out with respect to power under a republi- 
can system being grasped by the majority at the ex- 
pense of the few, is groundless. How would the 
British critic have it? Surely not that the few 
should rule and tyrannise at the expense of the many. 
The nature of the American people with respect to 
freedom is unlike that of Great Britain. Our liber- 
ties have been achieved through a principle of pa- 
triotism unexampled in the history of nations, The 
present race have grown up free—free to think, to 
act, and to express themselves with regard to public 
men and to public measures. The press has been 
unshackled, is now, and ever has been a medium 
through which honest men might express their sen- 
timents, and denounce public characters, from the 
chief magistrate of the union down to the most ordi- 
nary hireling in the public employ. This medium 
will always act as a corrector upon the extravagance 
of any momentary enthusiasm. . We are jealous of 
our liberties, and that jealousy watches with a keen 
eye the most remote approach of a disunion of the 
states, which the Reviewer appears to contemplate 
with exultation. Let our Southern neighbours gather 
the lesson of forbearance from the envious malig- 
nity of this writer. We know they are violent in 
their prejudices and predilections, but the redeem- 
ing spirit of generosity and a love of country is 
among them. However intemperate may be their 
proceedings with regard to the tariff, however vio- 
lent their threats of disunion, we are confident that 
many of them entertain views similar to those ex- 
pressed by Col. Drayton; and no patriot can for a 
moment question the sound policy on the part of 
the people of South Carolina, to bear with, rather 
than resist the tariff in any way calculated the most 
remotely to effect a disunion of this great confede- 
racy. 

We are perfectly willing that Great Britain should 
reap the exclusive benefits of a ** government check- 
ed by a powerful aristocracy” and allied with a 
** church establishment.” We are satisfied with our 
progress in the arts and sciences, which has been 
beyond that of any other nation of the earth for the 
same period of its existence; and whilst we look 
upon the reasoning of the Review as emanating from 
a narrow, envious and malignant spirit, the doctrine 
there inculcated, that an aristocratic is preferable to 
a republican government, will strike every Ameri- 
can as preposterous, when he contrasts the present 
condition of Great Britain with that of this country. 


Wir.—Nothing affords us, in. this hot weather, 
comfort so refreshing as genuine wit, at which we 
can indulge in a good hearty laugh. Our readers 
cannot fail to enjoy the following ‘cross readings,” 
taken from the Albany Daily Advertiser: 


Cross Readings.—Fourth of July dinners have 
been universal throughout the country—Admittance 
50 cents, while the animals are feeding. 

The season for Woodcock having commenced— 
The Mayor’s court despatched a great deal of busi- 
ness. 

A whale ran himself ashore on Nantucket—Coro- 
ner’s verdict, ‘‘fellow de sea.” 

Our new Minister to Russia has sailed—being his 
first appearance in that character. 

_Married, Mr. John Snooks—Positively for one 
night only. 

Phe new remedy for dyspepsia cures—running of 
the mail on Sunday. 

Wandered away from his three children—a poin- 
ter dog supposed to be insane. 

An antimasonie editor has been fined for slander 
—He can never be re-fined. 

On the 4th of July eight men were knocked down 
by a single discharge—at the Cottage Hall nine-pin 

ey. 

Falkland, by the author of Pelham, displays in- 
telligence—not supposed to be ‘‘guite correct.” 

A recent traveller to Great Britain—was landed on 
dissolute island.” 

Opened for the season—Three hundred oysters 
presumed to be spoiled. 

Closed for the present—General Root on the 
** workey”’ nomination. 

Last week an uncommonly large lobster—Went 
off with eclat (a claw.) 

The newly Macadamized Troy road—has been se- 
verely afflicted with gravel. 

Antheny’s Nose on the Hudson river---Has a re- 
markably high forehead and * godlike” aspect. 

Last week, in Penn-yan, a man drank a pint of 
raw spirits---a lamentable case of hydrophobia. 


The following is one of the toasts given on the 
fifth inst. in Virginia: 
‘¢ The persecutors of Henry Clay—They ought to 


be ramsquaddled and chewed up by a ring-tailed 
roarer.”’ 


We quote another given by a Working Man at 
Warren, Pa. 

By John Moore.—Turnpike stock—poor stuff— 
the old Genera? was right: pay the national debt, and 


let Kentuck mend her own bad roads or travel on 
poor ones—Jersey fashion. 


An original toast.—The following was given by 
A. C. Ainsworth of Rhode Island at the late anni- 
versary. It is rather mad, but as Mr. Ainsworth is 
a poet, we presume on this occasion he has used the 
license: 

The wretch who would refuse to defend the liber- 
ties of his country—shod with lightning, may he be 


condemned by the voice of a free people to wander 
over a desert of gunpowder. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We take the following graphic and well sketched 
view of Constantinople, from ‘* Sketches of Naval 
Life,” a work in two volumes, by Groner Jonzs, 
Esq., formerly an officer on board the United States 
Frigates Brandywine and Constitution, and now a 
professor in Yale College, Connecticut. We are 
surprised that the work is not more adverted to.— 
The author is a writer of uncommon perspicuity 
and beauty. His patriotism and discrimination are 
admirably developed in the volumes before us, He 
carried with him in his voyage, an observing eye, 
and a heart full of generous and ennobling feelings. 
Had his work been published in England, the true 
pictures he has drawn of the climes he-visited, would 
have been widely disseminated and applauded.— 
‘ Carne’s Letters from the East,’ some of which were 
published in the English magazines, and afterwards 
collectively in a-volume, were inferier in information, 
or in point of style, to the ‘* Naval Sketehes.” Yet 
the former have been extensively circulated, and the 
extracts have burdened the columns of literary pe- 
riodicals and newspapers. Let the intelligent reader 
compare the two works, and he will find, that though 
essentially diverse in their objects, the tomes of our 
young countryman possess, in all admirable quali- 
ties, an unquestionable ascendant. We shall occa- 
sionally introduce to our readers some of the most 
vivid pictures with which the ‘‘ Sketches” abound. 
They are in the form of a correspondence, and ad- 
dressed to a friend. The extract annexed is from 
Letter LI., and is dated 


Pera, at Constantinople, Friday, August’ 24, 1827. 

Dear » Come and view the lion in his lair, 
and the grand lair itself. Suppose yourself, then, in 
the ferry boat of Principo, at six o’clock in the 
morning, with a clear sun throwing its brightness 
over the scene. Onyourleft, is the sea of Marmora, 
smooth and clear, below which spreads another 
hemisphere, with clouds and rocks and trees, wooing: 
your attention: the Prince’s islands are clustering 
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near you, with their towns, and around these, green 
fields and gardens sending up their incense to nature’s 


God: the birds are in the trees, and their notes, the | 


of nature, follow your retiring boat; on the 
shores, over which song and history gather 
airy and moving pageants to court your notice. But 
on all these you scarcely throw a glance: you turn 
from them to gaze forward, and you gaze till your 
whole existence becomes one thought---Constantino- 
ple. You have before you a sweep of shore, with un- 
even ground beyond, but over all, on hill and in val- 
ley, one unbroken mass of houses, stretching to the 


left, till objects become dim and indistinct: they ter-. 


minate at a spot where rises some bright colossal ob- 
jects, the seven towers. As you approach, there is 
magic in the scene. The eminences become crown- 
ed with marble structures; vast domes rise high and 
glitter in the air; hundreds of white minarets stand 
out against the sky; palaces disengage themselves, 
and towers come into strong relief. ‘The Bosphorus 
now opens upon you. Its steep banks are lined with 
villages and palaces, back of which, rise vineyards, 
gardens, and dark cypress groves, all contrasting 
beautifully with the white domes and minarets in 
their front. The troubled waters are enlivened by 
numerous boats, and in the little nooks, family par- 
ties, in gay dresses, give a home character to the 
scene. Each object takes a new form and shade, as 
you advance; and now the harbour spreads before 

ou, with gilt wherries innumerable, gay as butter- 

ies, as small too, almost, and aslively. Your eyes 
turn successively from the city to its suburbs, from 
the suburbs to the Bosphorus, from this to the Mar- 
mora, and from the Marmora to Constantinople; and 
you rise, and ery that the whole world has not an- 
other scene like this. Nor has it. 


We landed at Galata; presented ourselves at the 
Chancelleria, as it is called, and had ourselves regis- 
tered, after which we were at liberty to go where we 

leased. Getting a place, as soon as possible, for our 

aggage, we hastened off to see the Grand Signior; 
for this is their Sunday, you know, and on this day he 
usually goes in grand cavalcade, to one of the public 
mosques. He is now living ina serai, or country 
house, a mile up the Bosphorus; and we found, on 
inquiring in the streets, was going to attend worship 
in a mosque, just beyond the walls of Tophanar. 
Thither we went; but the Seraglio guns gave notice 
of his entrance, just before we reached it. Without 
was a vast assemblage of courtiers, attendants, and 
horses, which we had time to observe, while waiting 
till the conclusion of the service. I have spoken of 
the dignified, but easy, manners of the Turks; and 
the meeting and greetings of the court officers are 
quite a treat to one who enjoys such things. Their 
dresses were of the richest silks, some green, some 
red; and, indeed, the whole seemed more like the 
pageant of a stage exhibition, than a scene of real 

ife. The horses were different from the light grace- 


~ ful animals we usually meet with in ‘Turkey, and 


corresponded more to a Pennsylvania farmer’s ideas 
of beauty. They were large and heavy, yet very 
spirited: the housings, embroidered with gold lace, 
often covered their backscompletely, and hung almost 
to the ground: a guard, or breast plate, set with 
precious stones, crossed the breast, and thie bridles 
were almost set with gems. ‘The officers, by degrees, 
dropped into the mosque, and filled its porch, and 
there was quiet for nearly an hour. The services 
ended, and there was then a bustle through the court, 
a marshalling of guards, horses, officers, and attend- 
ants; but his highness preferred returning by water, 
and another disposition was necessary. The Chia- 
oux, or Constables, drew my attention chiefly: they 
were about thirty in number, and were dressed in 
cor silk robes, fastened round by a sash: on their 

eads was a cap, from which rose a plume, in shape 
like an expanded peacock’s tail, only not quite so 
large: it was composed of white heron’s plumes, in- 
terspersed tastefully, with others of green. These 
were drawn up on each side, on the quay, twenty 
yards distant from the boat; the intermediate space 
was occupied by a double line of soldiers, without 
arms. Some distance back were armed troops and 
courtiers. A carpet was laid to the boat: all was 
ready, anda gun at the Seraglio told that the Sultan 
had stepped from the mosque. I had takena position 
near the ranks of unarmed soldiers, and saw him 
pass by an open door-way, when I lost sight of him, 
or rather, I soon lost sight of every thing but him; 
for, in a short time, I found a soldier’s fists in rather 
strong contact with my ribs, and then discovered, 
that in my eagerness to see more of him, my head 
was thrust quite through their ranks. It was a black 
subaltern; he told me to stand back; I did so, and he 
returned to his place, eight or ten feet distant. But 
I soon forgot myself again, and the fellow seemed to 
take a malicious pleasure in punching my sides, for 
he came i tea and repeated the operation. I may, 
probably, be grateful, however, that it was not with 
a sword; and no one could have blamed him much if 
it had been so. 


Sultan Mahmoud, I should judge to be about fifty 
years of age: his person is about the middle size, 
square shouldered, and heavy, but not corpulent; his 
face was pale, and deeply wrinkled, and seemed to 
express deep thought and care. Except this, I could 
not discern any thing remarkable in his features. His 
dress was of blue cloth, and was exactly similar to 
that of any rich Turk, except the culpac, or head- 
dress. This was formed like that of the wealthier 
class, in shape resembling the crown of our hats, but 
of blue cloth, deepl plaited on the sides, and with a 
rich white shawl folded round its lower edge. It had 


in front, a sprig of diamonds, over which was a 
beautiful tuft of bird of paradise feathers. This is the 
Grand Signior. After he had seated himself in his 
barge, a covered turban, the ‘* turban of state,” was 
brought by an officer into the court where we stood, 
and waved before the crowd, all of whom made obei- 
sance to it, except ourselves. 

We have taken lodgings in a boardiygg house, kept 
by a Greek lady, near the Stavro-dromo, or ‘* cross 
streets,” in Pera, the most comfortable of the nume- 
rous suburbs, and the residence of all the foreign 
ministers. The English palace, erected by the Turk- 
ish government, stands on the edge of Pera, and is in 
a garden, surrounded by high strong walls; most of 
the other palaces are close adjoining us. Each of us 
has a room,for which, with board,we pay a dollar per 
day. Our quarters are comfortable enough, the 
fleas excepted, from which, however, there is no 
escape in this country; at least, every body seems to 
act on that principle. We have three fellow boarders; 
a French consul and merchant, from Tarsoos, the an- 
cient Tarsus; an Austrian consul, from Naxia, in the 
Cyclades, and an Armenian. ‘The first is an intelli- 
gent man; he tells me that the Cydnus, which rans by 
‘l'arsus, is still as cold as in the days of Alexander. 

In the afternoon we went over to the city, and to 
the Atmeidan, or public square, to see them play the 
Djerid, formerly a favourite sport among the Turks, 
ou Friday, and practised in that place. But Constan- 
tinople has undergone a great change; we found-not 
ahorseman on the Atmeidan, and its surface was co- 
vered with cartridge papers, to which they pointed 
us, when we asked about the Djerid. One of the first 
things, indeed, that struck me, on both sides of the 
harbour, was the military character the place had as- 
sumed. I had been accustomed to the new soldiery 
in other parts; but here one meets them at almost 
every corner, standing, or oftener lounging guard; 
sometimes, the soldier was giving himself the word 
of command, and was going through various evolu- 
tions; sometimes we met a small group of citizens, 
or perhaps new recruits, joining with him: their deep 
guttural voice, on such occasions, has a singular 
effect. 

About nine, this evening, we ascended to the top of 
our house to enjoy the breeze. ‘There was just light 
enough to trace the general character of the panora- 
ma at our feet, the harbour, the Bosphorus, the mass 
of houses all around: many thousands of lights were 
glittering among them, and the effect was the finest 
you can imagine. We hada long talk about Tarsus 
and America, 

You have now my first day at Constantinople. 

Adieu. 


The Western Monthly Review.-—Before us is the 
June number of this periodical, which was received 
in this city yesterday. The first article it contains 
is an extract from the Shoshoncee Valley, which shall 
be given to our readers at the first opportunity. It 
is full of interest. There are several intelligent arti- 
cles in the present number. Among the rest we dis- 
cover a review of Moore’s Byron, which the talented 
editor of the Review, who is a divine, introduces 
with the following liberal remarks. 


**We beg leave still further to suggest, whether the 
cause of morals is likely to gain from the high key 
of sweeping denunciation, with which some have 
treated the great poet. Many a good thing from the 
pulpit is rendered unavailing, by the harsh and un- 
gracious manner in which it is said. It is high time 
that moralists and divines should understand, that 
men can neither be scolded nor frightened into 
good morals. Reason, persuasion, and gentleness, 
ought to be the only allowable, as they certainly 
are the only efficient weapons of their warfare.— 
No one ¢an fail to have seen what effect harshness 
and terror have, when adopted, as the only expe- 
dients of domestic education. One reason, beyond 
question, which contributed to render the works 
of Lord Byron so popular, was the overcharged 
denunciations, which were at first rung against 
them. The public mind, urged too strongly in one 
direction, re-acted,.and began to hold him innocent, 
where he really was guilty.” 


This is the last number of the Review in its 
monthly form. The first number of this publication 
in the quarterly form will appear on the first of Sep- 
tember. The terms will be five dollars per annum. 
Mr. Flint is every way worthy of encouragement. 
He has contributed more towards the development 
of the American history and manners of the west 
than any other man in the country. 


A Western paper says in reference to Falkland— 


** It would seem to be the wish of the author that 
it should rest in oblivion, as he has not alluded to it 
in either of-his subsequent works; and by taking a 
more moral course, it would seem that he has re- 
pented having written it.” 


We quote this as a specimen of newspaper criti- 
cism, and not that we approve of the ethics indulged 
in the work referred to. The fact is, it was Bulwer’s 
acknowledgment of the authorship of Falkland, made 
in the preface to Paul Clifford, that led to the re- 
publication of the former work in this country, and 
so far from being ashamed of it, he made the ac- 


knowledgment with the evident design of bringing 
its merits and demerits before the public eye. 


SELECTIONS. 


BRANDON’S LETTERS. 
One of the most powerful portions of Paut Crrr- 
FoRD is embraced in the letters of Branpon to his 
bretrothed, which we quote below:— 


‘‘The correspondence now before Brandon was 
descriptive of various feelings, but all appertaining 
to the same class: most of them were apparent an- 
swers to letters from him. One while, they replied 
tenderly to expressions of tenderness, but intimated 
a doubt whether the writer would be able to consti- 
tute his future happiness, and atone for certain sacri- 
fices of birth and fortune, and ambitious prospects, to 
which she alluded: at other times, a vein of latent 
coquetry seemed to pervade the style—an indeseriba- 
ble air of coolness and reserve contrasted former pas- 
sages in the correspondence, and was calculated to 
convey to the reader an impression, that the em 
of the lover were not altogether adequately returned. 
Frequently, the writer, as if Brandon had expressed 
himself sensible of this conviction, reproached him 
for unjust jealousy and unworthy suspicion. And the 
tone of the reproach varied in each letter; sometimes 
it was gay and satirizing; at others, soft and expostu- 
latory; at others, gravely reasoning; and often haugh- 
tily indignant. Still, throughout the whole corre- 
spondence, on the part of the mistress, there was 
sufficient stamp of individuality to give a shrewd ex- 
aminer some probable guess at the writer’s character. 
He would have judged her, perhaps, capable of strong 
and ardent feeling, but ordinarily of a light and ca- 
pricious turn, and seemingly prone to imagine and 
to resent offence. With these letters were mingled 
others in Brandon’s writing—of how different, of 
how impassioned a description! All that a deep, 

roud, meditative, exacting character could dream of 

ove given, or require of love returned, was poured 
burningly over the pages; yet they were full of re- 
proach—of jealousy—of a nice and torturing obser- 
vation, as calculated to wound, as the ardour might 
be fitted to charm; and often, the bitter tendency to 
disdain that distinguished his temperament, broke 
through the fondest enthusiasm of courtship, or the 
softest outpourings of love. ‘You saw me not yes- 
terday,’ he wrote in one letter, ‘but I saw you; all 
day 1 was by you; you gave not a look which passed 
me unnoticed; you made not a movement which J 
did not chronicle in my memory. Julia, do you 
tremble when I tell you this’—Yes, if you have a 
heart, J know these words have stabbed it to the 
core! You may affect to answer me indignantly !— 
Wise dissembler!—it is very skilful—very, to as- 
sume anger, when you have noreply. I repeat, dur- 
ing the whole of that party of pleasure—( pleasure !— 
well, your tastes, it must be acknowledged, are ex- 
quisite!)—which you enjoyed yesterday, and which 
you so faintly asked me to share, my eye was on you. 
You did not know that I was in the wood when you 
took the arm of the incomparable Digby, with so 
pretty a semblance of alarm at the momert the snake, 
wile my foot disturbed, glided across yeur path. 
You did not know I was within hearing of the tent 
where you made so agreeable a repast, and from 
which your laughter sent peals so merry and so nu- 
merous. Laughter!—Oh, Julia!—can you tell me 
that you love, and yet be happy, even to mirth, when 
Iam away! Love!—Oh God, how different a sensa- 
tion is mine!—Mine makes my whole principle of 
life! yours!—I tell you, that I think, at moments, I 
would rather have your hate, than the lukewarm sen- 
timent you bear to me, and honour by the name of 
affection. Pretty phrase!—1l have no affection for 
you! Give me not that sickly word; but try with me, 
Julia, to invent some expression that has never fil- 
tered a paltry meaning through the lips of another! 
Affection !—why that isa sister’s word—a girl’s word 
to her pet squirrel !—never was it made for that ruby 
and most rige mouth! Shall I come to your house 
this evening ’—-your mother has asked me, and you-— 
you heard her, and said nothing. Oh! but that was 
maiden reserve—was it?—and maiden reserve caused 
you to take up a book the moment I left you, as if my 
company made but an ordinary amusement, instantly 
to be replaced by another! When J have seen you, 
society, books, food, all are hateful to me; but you, 
sweet Julia, you can read, can you? Why, when J 
left you, I lingered by the parlour window for hours, 
till dusk, and you never once lifted your eyes, nor 
saw me pass and repass. At least, I thought you 
would have watched my steps, when I left the house; 
but I err, charming moralist; according to you, that 
vigilance would have been meanness,’ 

‘In another part of the correspondence, a more 
grave, if not a deeper, gush of feeling struggled for 
expression. 

‘‘You say, Julia, that were you to marry one 
who thinks so much of what he surrenders for you, 
and who requires from yourself so vast a return of 
love, you should tremble for the future happiness of 
both of us. Julia, the triteness of that fear proves 
that you love not at all. I do not tremble for our 
future happiness; on the contrary, the intensity of my 
passion for you makes me know,‘that we never can 
be happy! never beyond the first rapture of our 
union. Happiness is a quiet and tranquil feeling. 
No feeling that I can possibly bear to you will ever 
receive those epithets; I know that I shall be wretched 


and accursed, when I am united to you. Start not; 


I will presently tell you why. But I do not dream 
of happiness, neither (could you fathom‘one drop of 
the dark and limitless ocean of my emotions) would 
you name to me that word. It is not the mercantile 
and callous calculation of chances of ‘future felicity,’ 
—(what homily supplied you with so choice a term?) 
—that enters into the heart that cherishes an all- 
pervading love. Passion looks only to one object, 
to nothing beyond,—I thirst, I consume, not for ha 

piness, but you. Were your possession inevitably 
to lead me to a gulf of anguish and shame, think you 
1 should covet it one jot the less? If you carry one 
thought, one hope, one dim fancy, beyond the event 
that makes you mine, you may be more worthy of 
the esteem of others; but you are utterly undeserving 
of my love. 

* * * * * * 

‘¢7 will "tell you now ‘why I know we cannot be 
happy. In the first place, when you say, that I am 
proud of birth, that lin morbidly ambitious, that I 
am anxious to shine in the great world, and that after 
the first intoxication of love has passed away, I shall 
feel bitterness against one who ~~ so humbled my 
pride and darkened my prospects, [ am not sure that 
you wholly err. But 1 am sure that the remedy is 
in your power. Have you patience, Julia, to listen 
to a kind of history of myself, or rather of my feel- 
ings? if so, perhaps it may be the best method of ex- 
plaining all that would convey. You will see, then, 
that my family pride and my worldly ambition are 
not founded altogether on those basements which 
move my laughter in another:—if my feelings thereon 
are réally, however, as you would insinuate, equal 
matter for derision, behold, my Julia, I can laugh 
equally at them! So pleasant a thing to me is scorn, 
that I weuld rather despise myself than have no one 
to despise;—but to my narrative! You must know 
that there are but two of us, sons of a country squire, 
of old family, which once possessed large possessions 
and something of historical renown. We lived in 
an old country place; my father was a convivial dog, 
a fox-hunter, a drunkard, yet in his way a fine gen- 
tleman,—and a very disreputable member of society, 
The first feelings towards him that I can remember, 
were those of shame. Not much matter of family 
pride here, you will say! True, and that is exactly 
the reason which made me cherish family pride else- 
where. My father’s house was filled with guests, 
some high, and some low,—they all united in ridicule 
of the host. I soon detected the laughter, and you 
may imagine that it did not please me. Meanwhile, 
the old huntsman, whose family was about as ancient 
as ours, and whose ancestors had officiated in his ca- 
pacity, for the ancestors of his master, time out of 
mind, told me story after story about the Brandons 
of yore. I turned from the stories to more legitimate 
history, and found the legends were tolerably true. 
I learned to glow at this discovery: the pride hum- 
bled when I remembered my sire, revived when I 
remembered my ancestors,—l became resolved to 
emulate them, to restore a sunken name, and vowed 
a world of nonsense on the subject. The habit of 
brooding over these ideas grew on me; I never heard 
a jest broken on my paternal guardian; [never caught 
the maudlin look of his reeling eyes, nor listened to 
some exquisite inanity from his besotted lips, but 
what my thoughts flew instantly back to the Sir 
Charleses and the Sir Roberts of my race, and I com- 
forted myself with the hope that the present degene- 
racy should pass away. Hence, Julia, my family 
pride; hence too another feeling you dislike in me,— 
disdain! I firstlearned to despise my father, the host, 
and I then despised my acquaintance, his guests; for 
I saw, while that they laughed at him, they flattered, 
and that their merriment was not the only thing suf- 
fered to feed at hisexpense. Thus contempt grew u 
with me, and I had nothing to check it; for when 
looked around I saw not one living thing that I could 
respect. This father of mine had the sense to think 
I was no idiot. He was proud (poor man!) of ‘my 
talents,’ viz. of prizes won at school, and congratula- 
tory letters from my masters. He sent me to college: 
my mind took a leap there: I will tell you, prettiest, 
what it was! Before I went thither, I had some fine, 
vague visions about virtue. I thought to revive my 
ancestral honour by being good: in short, I was an 
embryo King Pepin. Ll awoke from this dream at the 
university. There, for the first time, I perceived the 
real consequence of rank. 

** At school, you know, Julia, boys care nothing 
for alord. A good cricketer, an excellent fellow, 
is worth all the earls in the peerage. But at college 
all that ceases: bats and balls sink into the nothing- 
ness in which corals and bells had sunk before. One 

rows manly, and worships coronets and carriages. 
lear it was a fine thing to get a prize, but it was ten 
times a finer thing to get drunk with a peer. So, 
when I had done the first, my resolve to be worthy 
of my sires made me do the second—not indeed ex- 
actly; I never got drunk; my father. disgusted me 
with that vice betimes. To his gluttony | owe my 
vegetable diet, and to his inebriety my addiction to 
water. No—I did not get drunk with peers; but ! 
was just as agreeable to them asif I had been equally 
imbruted. I knew intimately all the ‘ Hats’ in the 
university, and I was henceforth looked up to by ‘the 
Caps,’ as if my head had gained the height of every’ 
hat that knew. But I did not do this immediately. 
I must tell you two little anecdotes, that first initiat- 


ed me into the secret of real greatness. The firstis 


this: I was sitting at dinner with some fellows of a 
college, grave men and clever; two of them, not 
knowing me, were conversing about me: they heard, 
they said, that I should never be so good « fellow as 
my father,—have such acellar, or sucha houses 
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<< «J have met six earls there and a marquis,’ quoth 
the other senior. 

And his son,’ returned the first don, ‘only keeps 
company with sizars, believe.’ 

««+go then,’ said I to myself, ‘to deserve the praise 
even of clever men, One must have good wine, know 

jenty of earls, and forswear sizars.’ . 
P «Nothing could be truer than my conclusion. ; 

« Anecdote the second is thus:—On the day I gain- 
ed a high University prize, I invited my friends to 
dine with me: four of them refused, because they 
were engaged—(they had been asked since I asked 
hem)—to whom? the richest man at the University. 
These occurrences happening at the same time, 
threw me into a profound reverie: I awoke, and be- 
came a Man of the World. Ino longer resolved to be 
yirtuous, and to hunt after the glory of your Romans 
gnd your Athenians—I resolved to me rich, pow- 
erful, and of worldly repute. } 

«J abjured my honest sizars, and, as I said before, 
{courted some rich Hats.’? Behold my first grand 
step in the world! I became the parasite and the flat- 
tert) What! would my pride suffer this? verily, 
ves, my pride delighted in it; for it soothed my spirit 
of contempt, to put these fine fellows to my use! it 
gated me to see how easily I could cajole them, and 
ty what a variety of purposes I could apply even the 
yearisome disgust of their acquaintance. Nothing 
is so foolish as to say the idle great are of no use; 
theycan be put to any use whatsoever that a wise 
rian is inclined to make of them! Well, Julia, lo! 
my character already formed; family pride, disdain, 
gud worldly ambition,—there it 1s for you:—after- 
circumstances only strengthened the impression al- 
aly modelled, I desired, on leaving college, to go 
sbroad; my father had no money to give me. What 
jenified that? I looked carelessly round for some 
wealthier convenience than the paternal hoard; I 
found it ina Lord Mauleverer; he had been at college 
with me, and f endured him easily as a companion— 
forhe had accomplishments, wit, and good-nature; 
[nade him wish to go abroad, and I made him think 
he should die of ennwé if I did not accompany him, 
Yo his request to that effect, I reluctantly agreed, and 
aw every thing in Europe, which he neglected to 
we, at hisexpense. _Whatamused me the most, was 
the pereeption, that I, the parasite, was respected b 
him, and he, the patron, was ridiculed by me! it 
yould not have been so, if I had depended on ‘ my 
virtuc.? Well, sweetest Julia, the world, as I have 
aid, gave to my college experience a sacred autho- 
rity. L returned to England, and my father died, 
leaving to me not a sixpence, and to my brother an 
estate so mortgaged, that he could not enjoy it, and 
0 restricted, that he could not sell it. It was now 
ie time for me to profit by the experience I boasted 
of. Isaw that it was necessary I should take some 
wofession. Professions are the masks to your pau- 
yer-rogue; they give respectability to cheating, and 
‘diploma to feed upon others. [analyzed my ta- 
ents, and looked to the customs of my country; the 
result was, my resolution to take to the Bar. I had 
inexhaustible power of application; I was keen, 
dewd, and audacious. All these qualities ‘tell’ at 
the courts of justice. I kept my legitimate number 
of terms,—I was called,—lI went the circuit,—l ob- 
tained not a brief—not a brief, Julia! my health, 
never robust, gave way beneath study and irritation; 
I was orderad to betake myself to the country; I 
eame to this village, as one both salubrious and ob- 
secure. 1 lodged in the house of your aunt, you came 
thither daily,—I saw you,—you know therest. But 
where, all this time, were my noble friends? you 
will say. *Sdeath, since we had left college, they had 
learned a little of the wisdom I had then possessed; 
they were not disposed to give something for nothing; 
they had younger brothers and cousins, and mis- 
tresses, and, for aught I know, children to provide 
br. Besides, they had their own expenses; the richer 
iman is,the less he has to give. One of them would 
have bestowed on me a living, if I had gone in the 

‘lurch; another, a commission, if I had joined his 
rgiment. But I knew the day was past both for 
wriest and soldier; and it was not merely to live, no, 
tui tolive comfortably, but to enjoy power, that I 
esired; so I declined these offers. Others of my 
iiends would have been delighted to have kept me 
ii their house, feasted me, joked with me, rode with 
me, and nothing more! But I had already the sense 
‘) see, that if a man dances himself into distinetion, 
Lis never by the steps of attendance. One must re- 
wive favours and court patronage, but it must be 
with the air of an independent man, My old friends 
thus rendered useless, my legal studies forbade me to 
take new, nay, they even estranged me from the old; 
(or people may say what they please abouta similarity 
of Opinions being necessary to friendship, a simi- 
«ity of habits is much more so. It is the man you 
ne, breakfast, and iodge with, walk, ride, gamble, 
it thieve with, that is your friend, not the man who 
kes Virgil as well as you do, and agrees with you 
‘ian admiration of Handel. Meanwhile, my chief 
prey, Lord Mauleverer, was gone; he had taken an- 
ther man’s Duleinea, and sought out a bower in 
lily ; from that time to this, I have never heard of 
‘um nor seen him; I know not even hisaddress, With 
‘le exception of a few stray gleanings from my bro- 
ter, who, good easy man! {could lunder more, 
Vere [not resolved not to ruin the family stock, I 
Have been thrown on myself; the result is, that though 

‘ clever as my fellows, I have narrowly shunned 

‘arvation; had my wants been less simple, there 

“ould have been no shunning in the case. But a 

dan is not easily starved who drinks water, and eats 


Ythe ounce, “A more effectual fate might have be- 


fallen me, disappointment, wrath, baffled hope, mor- 
tified pride, all these which gnawed at my heart, 
might have consumed it long ago, I might have fret- 
ted away as a garment, which the moth eateth, had 
it not been for that fund of obstinate and iron hard- 
ness, which nature—I beg: pardon, there is no nature 
—circumstances bestowed upon me. This has borne 
me up, and will bear me yet through time, and 
shame, and bodily weakness, and mental-fever, until 
my ambition has won a certain height, and my dis- 
dain of human pettiness rioted in the external sources 
of fortune, as well as an inward fountain of bitter 
and self-fed consolation. Yet oh, Julia, I know not 
if this would have supported me, if at that epoch of 
life, when I was most wounded, most stricken in 
body, most soured in mind, my heart had not met 
and fastened itself to yours; I saw you, loved you, 
and life became to me a new object. Even now, as 
I write to you, all my bitterness, my pride, vanish; 
every thing I have longed for disappears; my very 
ambition is gone; I have no hope but for you, Julia, 
—beautiful, adored Julia;—when I love you, I love 
even my kind. Oh, you know not the power you 
possess over me. Do not betray it; you can yet 
make me all that my boyhood once dreamed; or you 
can harden every thought, feeling, sensation, into 
stone. 
* * * 

‘J was to tell you why I look not for happiness in 
our union. You have now seen my nature. You 
have traced the history of my life, by tracing the his- 
tory of my character. You see what I surrender in 
gaining you. I do not deny the sacrifice. I surrender 
the very essentials of my present mind and soul. | 
caase to be worldly, I cannot raise myself. 1 cannot 
revive my ancestral name; nay, I shall relinquish it 
for ever. I shall adopt a disguised appellation. I 
shall sink into another grade of life. In some re- 
mote village, by means of some humbler profession 
than that I now follow, we must earn our subsistence, 
and smile at ambition, [I tell you frankly, Julia, 
when I close the eyes of my heart,—when I shut 
you from my gaze, this sacrifice appals me. But, 
even then, you force yourself before me, and I feel 
that one glance from ee eye is more to me than all. 
If you could bear with me—if you could soothe me— 
if, when a cloud is on me, you could suffer it to pass 
away unnoticed, and smile on me the moment it is 
gone; O, Julia, there would then be no extreme of 
poverty, no abasement of fortune, no abandonment 
of early dreams which would not seem to me rapture, 
if coupled with the bliss of knowing that you are 
mine. Never should my lip—never should my eye 
tell you that there is that thing on earth for which I 
repine, or which I could desire. No, Julia, could I 
flatter my heart with this hope, you would not find 
me dream of unhappiness and you united. But | 
tremble, Julia, when [ think of your temper and my 
own: you will conceive a gloomy look, from one never 
mirthtul, is an insult; and you will feel every vent of 
passion on Fortune or on others, as a reproach to 
you. Then, too, you cannot enter into my nature; 
you cannot descend into its caverns; you cannot be- 
hold, much less can you deign to lull, the exacting 
and lynx-eyed jealousy that dwells there. Sweetest 
Julia, every breath of yours, every touch of yours, 
every look of yours I yearn for beyond all a mother’s 
longing for the child that has been torn from her for 
years. Your head leaned upon an old tree—(do you 
remember it near ***)—and I went every day after 
seeing you to kiss it. Do you wonder that I am 
jealous? How can I love you as I do, and be other- 
wise?—my whole being is intoxicated with you! 

* * * * * * 

‘¢ This, then, your pride and mine—your pleasure 
in the admiration of others—your lightness, Julia, 
make me foresee an eternal and gushing source of 
torture tomy mind. I care not; [ care for nothing so 
that you are mine, if but for one hour.” 

‘*It seems that, despite the strange, sometimes the 
unlover-like and fiercely selfish nature of these let- 
ters from Brandon, something of a genuine tone of 
passion—perhaps their originality—aided, no doubt, 
by some uttered eloquence of the writer, and some 
treacherous inclination on the part of the mistress, 
ultimately conquered; and that a union, so little like- 
ly to receive the smile of a prosperous star, was at 
length concluded. The letter which terminated the 
correspondence was from Brandon: it was written on 
the evening before the marriage, which, it appeared 
by the same letter, was to be private and concealed. 
After a rapturous burst of hope and joy, it continued 
thus: 

** Yes, Julia, I reeant my words: I have no belief 
that you or I shall ever have cause hereafter for un- 
happiness. Those eyes that dwelt so tenderly on 
mine; that hand whose pressure lingers yet in every 
nerve of my frame; those lips turned so coyly—yet, 
shall I say, reluctantly’—from me--all tell me that 
you love me—and my fears are banished. Love, 
which conquered my nature, will conquer the only 
thing I would desire to see altered in yours, No- 
thing could ever make me adore you less, though you 
affect to dread it; nothing but a knowledge that you 
are unworthy of me—that you have a thought for an- 
other—then—then I should not hate you. No: the 
privilege of my past experience would revive: I 
should revel in a luxury of contempt—I should de- 
spise you—I should mock you, and I should be once 
more what I was before I knew you. But why dol 
talk thus?—My bride, my blessing, forgive me. - 

* * 


‘In concluding our extracts from this correspon- 
dence, we wish the reader to note—first, that the love 
professed by Brandon seems of that vehement and 


corporeal nature which, while it is often the least 
durable, is also the most susceptible of the fiercest 
extremes of hatred, or even of disgust. Secondly, 
that-the character opened by his sarcastic candour 
evidently required in a mistress either an utter devo- 
tion, or a skilful address. And thirdly, that we have 
hinted at such qualities in the fair correspondent as 
did not seem sanguinely to promise either of those 
essentials, 

** While with a curled, yet often with a quivering 
lip, the austere and sarcastic Brandon slowly com- 
pelled himself to the task of proceeding through 
these monuments of former folly and youthful emo- 
tion, the farther elucidation of those events, now 
rapidly urging on a fatal and dread catastrophe, 
spreads before us a narrative occurring many years 
prior to the time at which we are at present arrived.” 


LAST DAYS OF DIDEROT, 
THE FRENCH PHILOSOPHER. 

It is well known that Diderot went to Russia, 
where the Empress Catherine was very generous to 
him. A short time after his return his health broke 
up. ‘* The 19th of February, 1784, he was attack- 
ed by a violent spitting of blood, ‘It is all over,’ 
said he to me; ‘we must part; Iam strong—it will 
not take place in a couple of days, but a fortnight, a 
month, a year.” I was so accustomed to give cre- 
dence to every thing he said, that I did not for a mé- 
ment doubt the truth; and during the whole of his 
illness I never approached him but with trembling, 
or quitted him but with the fear of its being forever. 
The nature of the spitting of blood, together with 
the state of his pulse, announced inflammation of the 
lungs—he was bled three times in twenty-four hours; 
the dangerous symptoms gave way, and he seemed 
to be approaching to convalescence. ‘The eighth day 
of his illness he attempted to enter into conversation; 
but his head was disordered—he spoke without 
meaning, was himself aware of it, essayed the same 
subject again; and did the same. He then rose, ¢ An 
apoplexy,’ said he to me, looking at himself in a 
mirror, and making me observe his mouth, which 
was slightly distorted, and his hand cold and motion- 
less. He retired to his chamber, reposed himself 
on the bed, embraced my mother, took leave of her, 
and afterwards of me, pointed out the place where 
some books were to be found that did not belong to 
him, and ceased to speak. Nevertheless, he revived, 
but only for a short time. The cure of Saint Sul- 
pice, hearing of his illness, came frequently to see 
him. One day, when they had agreed upon many 
points of morality which had reference to charity 
and good works, the cure ventured to say, that if he 
would print these opinions, and a slight retraction 
of his works, it would have a great effect on the 
world. ‘I belicve it, Monsieur le Cure; but you 
must .allow that [ should tell an impudent lie.’ 
Diderot went and resided with a friend in the coun- 
try; but shortly quitted it to occupy a superb suite 
of apartments, which the Empress of Russia had en- 
gaged for him in the Rue de Richelieu. He enjoyed 
them for twelve days; he was quite delighted; having 
always lodged in a garret, he found himself in a pa- 
lace. But every day his physical powers declined: 
his reason, however, was unimpaired; and he was 
fully persuaded of his approaching dissolution. He 
was uneasy at being the source of affliction tu those 
about him, and whom he saw overwhelmed with 
grief: he busied himself with all that could divert or 
beguile them: every day he would cause a fresh ar- 
rangement of the objects around him; he hung up 
his prints anew. The evening previous to his de- 
cease, they brought him a more commodious bed; 
the workmen irritated him with the noise of putting 
itup. ‘My men,’ said he to them, ¢ you are taking 
a vast deal of trouble for a piece of furniture of four 
days’ use.’ In the evening he received his friends; 
the conversation turned upon philosophy and the va- 
rious roads of reaching this science. ‘¢ The first 
step,’ said he ‘towards philosophy is incredulity.’ 
These words were the last he uttered in my presence; 
it was late; I left him with the hope of seeing him 
again. He rose on Saturday, the 3Uth of July, 1784, 
and conversed the whole morning with his son-in- 
law and his physician; he sat down to dinner, took 
soup, ate some boiled mutton, and an apricot, which 
my mother wished to prevent. ‘ What the devil 
harm do you think this can do me?’ He ate it; 
placed his elbows on the table to take some preserv- 
ed cherries; coughed slightly. My mother spoke to 
him. As he was silent, she raised her head—gazed 
upon him--he was no more!” 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


From London papers received at this office. 


Tord W. Lennox and Miss Paton.—It is under- 
stood that the parties have lived unhappily together 
for a considerable period. | Miss Paton complains 
generally of long continued harsh treatment and ne- 
glect. As Mr. Wood has been connected by report 
with the separation, we believe we may say that Mr. 
Wood, acting with Miss Paton, was naturally on 
terms of intimacy with her, and wasa not unfrequent 
guest at Lord William’s table. Mr. Wood is a 
handsome man, and he is, besides, said to be a gene- 
ral favourite from his amiable qualities. It is not, 
however, even insinuated that he endeavoured to gain 
her affections by any culpable attentions. On the 
night of Wednesday week, when Lord William 
Lennox was at the races with a well known noble 
lord, Miss Paton left Lord William Lennox’s farm, 
near Westend, taking with her neither jewels nor 


clothes beyond those on her person, and claimed 
the protection of Mr. Wood. Under such em- 
barrassing cireumstances, Mr. Wood had a diffi- 
cult part to play. He immediately procured apart- 
ments for her, but took especial care that his conduct 
should not be open to misconstruction, by havin 
constantly third parties present at any interviews Wi 
Miss P. When intelligence of this affair reached 
Lord W. L. he repaired to Mr. Wood, who offered 
to put his lordship in possession of all the letters he 
had received from Miss P. The lady was induced 
to perform in Cinderella on Saturday, on Mr. Bart- 
ley undertaking to protect her. At the close of the 
performance, a scene of rather an agitating kind took 
place in Mr. Charles Kemble’s room. Lord W. L. 
was accompanied by Col. Berkely and other friends. 
Lord W. L. expressed great anxiety that she should 
return tohim. Col. Berkely appealed to Mr. Wood’s 
feelings—represented to him the injury which Miss 
P. would suffer from any irretrievable step, and 
urged him to pause in time, when the consequences 
might be so very serious. Mr. W.was greatly agi- 
tated, and it is understood that Miss P. exclaimed, 
on seeing this, ** Wood, be firm.” Appealed to in 
this manner, Mr. W. said he would protect her, if 
his protection should be required. On its being an- 
nounced that Lord W. L. would avail himself of his 
right asa husband to take her home, Miss P. remind- 
ed Mr. Bartley of the assurance under which she had 
left her apartment to act. However, it was at length 
arranged that Miss P, should return to the hotel in 
Conduit street, where she had lodged with Lord W. 
on an assurance that she should not be in the least 
interfered with. Such is the state in which things 
now are.—Morning Chronicle. 

Shakspeare.—Shakspeare has anathematized in 
some lines on his tomb, any one who might disturb 
his bones; yet in 1811, while digging a grave for a 
deceased ecelesiastic, the grave-digger proceeded 
so near to Shakspeare’s coflin, as to break away a 
part of it, and Mr. Wheeler, the ingenious historian 
of Stratford, was tempted by curiosity to thrust his 
hand into the coffin, and take hold of the bard’s 
skull, which, however, he did not attempt to dis- 
turb. Several of the descendants of Shakspeare’s 
sister Joan, bearing a strong family likeness to the 
great poet, are still living in and about Stratford, and 
chiefly in a state of indigence, little creditable to 
the worshippers of his genius.—The nearest living 
descendants are the Hartes, of ‘Tewkesbury, the 
chief of whom, in 1818, was William Shakspeare 
Harte, a journeyman chairmaker, earning only 18s. 
per week, with a wife and several children. ‘This 
poor man was obliged to sell the freehold in Shak- 
speare’s two houses in Stratford, about the year 1805, 
for which he obtained 2001., leaving, aftera mortgage 
and the expenses had been paid, but 301. as the 
wreck of the fortunes of this neglected family. 

Kent Herald, 

Tea.—The Chinese drink their tea out of a large 
cup with acover, without milk and sugar. A small 
portion of the leaves is put into the cup, boilin 
water poured upon them, and the cup covered. Aft- 
ter a minute or two they take off the cover to regale 
themselves with the odour, as well as to prevent its 
becoming too strong. ‘They then drink it whilst it 
is yet so hot that they can only sip afew drops at a 
time. Afterwards hot water is poured again on the 
same leaves,.even to the third or fourth time, until 
all the flavour is exhausted. This method prevents 
the tea’s having the strong bitter taste that it acquires 
if drawn ina metal tea-pot. ‘Tea is the common be- 
verage, and is always drunk warm. Mechanics and 
labourers, who cannot afford to drink it as the rich 
do, on the leaves, draw it in an immense large 
block-tin tea-pot, cased with wood, and having cot- 
ton-wool put between the wood and the teapot, to 
preserve the heat longer. A spout protrudes from 
the wooden case, for conveniency of pouring off the 
tea. Most Chinese love to drink their tea very hot— 
one of the causes, perhaps, that tend to produce the 
relaxation, weakness of digestion, and languor of 
nerve, with which ¢hey [not the Chinese only] are 
much afflicted. — Dobell’s residence in China. 

When Lord Thurlow was created a Peer, the pro- 
per officer of the Herald’s College waited on him 
for his pedigree, that it might be presented to the 
House of Peers in the customary manner. 
Thurlow’s stern nature could never yicld to any ex- 
posure of the meanness of his origin, for his father 
was an honest weaver of Norwich. The oft-repeat- 
ed question respecting his father was at last varied 
by the Herald to ** what was your mother’s name?” 
**T cannot tell,” was the only surly reply, and this 
reply is now recorded in the House of Peers instead 
of a pedigree. 

Miraculous Escape.—-On Thursday morning 
about 9 o’clock, two coaches were proceeding along 
the Trongate ata middlingly rapid pace, the one 
immediately before the other; but when nearly o 

posite the Buck’s Head inn, the foremost vehiele 
was abruptly stopped to take up a passenger. In or- 
der to pass freely, the other driver had instantly to 
back his horses; but, unfortunately, the sudden jerk 
had the effect of causing one of the hind animals to 
fall, which was dragged by the others for several 
yards along the ground on its side, and the driver in 
aang to stop the coach, was ultimately pitehed 
from his seat. He fell immediately before the fore- 
wheels, one of which, although he still kept a firm 
hold of the reins, went over one of his legs, while 


the other crushed the hat from his head, before the 
horses could be stopped, when, to the surprise of all 


who witnessed the singular event, the driver started 
to his feet, seemingly unhurt, and only anxious to 
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rdens, and dark cypress groves, all contrasting 
Beautifully with the white domes and minarets in 
their front. The troubled waters are enlivened by 
numerous boats, and in the little nooks family par- 
ties, in gay dresses, give a home character to the 
scene. Each object takes a new form and shade, as 
vou advance; and now the harbour spreads before 
you, with gilt wherries innumerabtic, gay as butter- 
flies, as small too, almost, and aslively. Your eyes 
turn successively from the city to its suburbs, from 
the suburbs to the Bosphorus, from this to the Mar- 
mora, and from the Marmora to Constantinople; and 
you rise, and ery that the whole world has not aa- 
other seene like this. Nor has it. 


We landed at Galata; presented ourselves at the 
Chancelleria, as it is called, and had ourselves regis- 
tered, after which we were at liberty to go where we 

sleased. Getting a place, as soon as possible, for our 
foonten, we hastened off to see the Grand Signior; 
for this is their Sunday, you know, and on this day he 
usually goes in grand cavaleade, to one of the public 
mosques. He is now living ina serai, or country 
house, a mile up the Bosphorus; and we found, on 
inquiring in the streets, was going to attend worship 
in a mosque, just beyond the walls of Tophanar. 
Thither we went; but the Seraglio guns gave notice 
of his entrance, just before we reached it. Without 
was a vast assemblage of courtiers, attendants, and 
horses, which we had time to observe, while waiting 
till the conclusion of the service. I have spoken of 
the dignified, but easy, manners of the Turks; and 
the meeting and greetings of the court officers are 
quite a treat to one who enjoys such things. ‘Their 
dresses were of the richest silks, some green, some 
red; and, indeed, the whole seemed more like the 
pageant of a stage exhibition, than a scene of real 
life. The horses were different from the light grace- 
ful animals we usually meet with in Turkey, and 
corresponded more to a Pennsylvania farmer’s ideas 
of beauty. ‘They were large and heavy, yet very 
spirited: the housings, embroidered with gold lace, 
often covered their backscompletely, and hung almost 
to the ground: a guard, or breast plate, set with 
precious stones, crossed the breast, and the bridles 
were almost set with gems. The officers, by degrees, 
dropped into the mosque, and filled its porch, and 
there was quiet for nearly an hour. The services 
ended, and there was then a bustle through the court, 
a marshalling of guards, horses, officers, and attend- 
ants; but his highness preferred returning by water, 
and another disposition was necessary. The Chia- 
oux, or Constables, drew my attention chiefly: they 
were about thirty in number, and were dressed in 
green silk robes, fastened round by a sash: on their 
heads was a cap, from which rose a plume, in shape 
like an expanded peacock’s tail, only not quite so 
large: it was composed of white heron’s plumes, in- 
terspersed tastefully, with others of green. These 
were drawn up on each side, on the quay, twenty 
yards distant from the boat; the intermediate space 
was occupied by a double line of soldiers, without 
arms. Some distance back were armed troops and 
courtiers. A carpet was laid to the boat: all was 
ready, anda gun at the Seraglio told that the Sultan 
had stepped from the mosque. I had taken a position 
near the ranks of unarmed soldiers, and saw him 
pass by an open door-way, when I lost sight of him, 
or rather, I soon lost sight of every thing but him; 
for, in a short time, I found a soldier’s fists in rather 
strong contact with my ribs, and then discovered, 
that in my eagerness to see more of him, my head 
was thrust quite through their ranks. It was a black 
subaltern; he told me to stand back; I did so, and he 
returned to his place, eight or ten feet distant. But 
I soon forgot myself again, and the fellow seemed to 
take a malicious pleasure in my sides, for 
he came up again and repeated the operation. I may, 
probably, be grateful, however, that it was not with 
2 sword; and no one could have blamed him much if 
it had been so. 


Sultan Mahmoud, I should judge to be about fifty 
years of age: his person is about the middle size, 
square shouldered, and heavy, but not corpulent; his 
face was pale, and deeply wrinkled, and seemed to 
express deep thought and care, Except this, I could 
not discern any thing remarkable in his features. His 
dress was of blue cloth, and was exactly similar to 
that of any rich Turk, except the culpac, or head- 
dress. ‘This was formed like that of the wealthier 
class, in shape resembling the crown of our hats, but 
of blue cloth, deeply plaited on the sidesyand with a 
rich white shawl folded round its loweredge. It had 


Cyclades, and an Armenian. The first is an intelli- 
gent man; he tells me that the Cydnus, which rans by 
‘Tarsus, is still as cold as in the days of Alexander. 
In the afternoon we went over to the city, and to 
the Atmeidan, or public square, to see them play the 
Djerid, formerly a favourite sport among the Turks, 


on Friday, and practised in that place. But Constan- | 


Unopile lias Bical We found wot 
a horseman on the Atmeidan, and its surface was co- 
vered with cartridge papers, to which they pointed 
us, when we asked about the Djerid. One of the first 
things, indeed, that struck me, on both sides of the 
harbour, was the military character the place had as- 
sumed. I had been accustomed to the new soldiery 
in other parts; but here one mects them at almost 
every corner, standing, or oftener lounging guard; 
sometimes, the soldier was giving himself the word 
of command, and was going through various evolu- 
tions; sometimes we met a small group of citizens, 
or perhaps new recruits, joining with him: their deep 
guttural voice, on such occasions, has a singular 
effect. 

About nine, this evening, we ascended to the top of 
our house to enjoy the breeze. ‘There was just light 
enough to trace the general character of the panora- 
ma at our feet, the harbour, the Bosphorus, the mass 
of houses all around: many thousands of lights were 
glittering among them, and the effect was the finest 
you can imagine. We hada long talk about Tarsus 
and America. 

You have now my first day at Constantinople. 

Adieu. 


The Western Monthly Review.-—Before us is the 
June number of this periodical, which was received 
in this city yesterday. The first article it contains 
is an extract from the Shoshonee Valley, which shall 
be given to our readers at the first opportunity. — It 
is full of interest. There are several intelligent arti- 
cles in the present number. Among the rest we dis- 
cover a review of Moore’s Byron, which the talented 
editor of the Review, who is a divine, introduces 
with the following liberal remarks. 


‘*We beg leave still further to suggest, whether the 
cause of morals is likely to gain from the high key 
of sweeping denunciation, with which some have 
treated the great poet. Many a good thing from the 
pulpit is rendered unavailing, by the harsh and un- 
gracious manner in which it is said. It is high time 
that moralists and divines should understand, that 
men can neither be scolded nor frightened into 
good morals. Reason, persuasion, and gentleness, 
ought to be the only allowable, as they certainly 
are the only efficient weapons of their warfare.— 
No one ean fail to have seen what effect harshness 
and terror have, when adopted, as the only expe- 
dients of domestic education. One reason, beyond 
question, which contributed to render the works 
of Lord Byron so popular, was the overcharged 
denunciations, which were at first rung against 
them. The public mind, urged too strongly in one 
direction, re-acted, and began to hold him innocent, 
where he really was guilty.” 

This is the last number of the Review in its 
monthly form. The first number of this publication 
in the quarterly form will appear on the first of Sep- 
tember. The terms will be five dollars per annum. 
Mr. Flint is every way worthy of encouragement. 
He has contributed more towards the development 
of the American history and manners of the west 


than any other man in the country, 


A Western paper says in reference to Falkland— 


**It would seem to be the wish of the author that 
it should rest in oblivion, as he lias not alluded to it 
in either of his subsequent works; and by taking a 
more moral course, it would seem that he has re- 
pented having written it.” 


We quote this as a specimen of newspaper criti- 
cism, and not that we approve of the ethics indulged 
in the work referred to. The fact is, it was Bulwer’s 
acknowledgment of the authorship of Falkland, made 
in the preface to Paul Clifford, that led to the re- 
publication of the former work in this country, and 
so far from being ashamed of it, he made the ac- 


bic alr Ot coo ness and reserve contrasted lormer pas- | 


sages in the correspondence, and was calculated to 
convey to the reader an impression, that the feelings 
of the lover were not altogether adequately returned. 
Frequently, the writer, as if Brandon had expressed 
himself sensible of this conviction, reproached him 
for unjust jealousy and unworthy suspicion. And the 
i tone of the reproach varied in each letter: sometimes 
it was gay and satirizing; at others, soft and exposta- 
latory; at others, gravely reasoning; and often heagh- 
i tily indignant. Still, throughout the whole corre- 
| spondence, on the part of the mistress, there was 

sufficient stamp of individuality to give a shrewd ex- 
-aminer some probable guess at the writer’s character. 
| He would have judged on perhaps, capable of strong 
_and ardent feeling, but ordinarily of a light and ca- 
_ pricious turn, and seemingly prone to imagine and 
to resent offenee. With these letters were mingled 
| others in Brandon’s writing—of how different, of 
/how impassioned a deseription! All that a deep, 
proud, meditative, exacting character could dream of 
love given, or require of love returned, was poured 
burningly over the pages; yet they were full of re- 
proach—of jealousy—of a nice and torturing obser- 
vation, as calculated to wound, as the ardour might 
be fitted to charm; and often, the bitter tendency to 
disdain that distinguished his temperament, broke 
through the fondest enthusiasm of courtship, or the 
softest outpourings of love. ‘ You saw me not yes- 
terday,’ he wrote in one letter, ‘but 1 saw you; all 
day I was by you; you gave not a look which passed 
me unnoticed; you made not a movement which I 
did not chronicle in my memory. Julia, do you 
tremble when I tell you this?—Yes, if you have a 
heart, J know these words have stabbed it to the 
core! You may affect to answer me indignantly !— 
Wise dissembler!—it is very skilful—very, to as- 
sume anger, when you have noreply. LI repeat, dur- 
ing the whole of that party of pleasure—(pleasure !— 
well, your tastes, it must be acknowledged, are ex- 
quisite!)—which you enjoyed yesterday, and which 
you so faintly asked me to share, my eye was on you. 
You did not know that I was in the wood when you 
took the arm of the incomparable Digby, with so 
pretty a semblance of alarm atthe moment the snake, 
which my foot disturbed, glided across yeur path. 
You did not know I was within hearing of the tent 
where you made so agreeable a repast, and from 
which your laughter sent peals so merry and so nu- 
merous. Laughter!—Oh, Julia!—can you tell me 
that you love, and yet be happy, even to mirth, when 
Iam away! Love!——Oh God, how different a sensa- 
tion is mine!—Mine makes my whole principle of 
life! yours!—I tell you, that I think, at moments, i 
would rather have your hate, than the lukewarm sen- 
timent you bear to me, and honour by the name of 
affection. Pretty phrase!—l have no affection for 
you! Give me not that sickly word; but try with me, 
Julia, to invent some expression that has never fil- 
tered a paltry meaning through the lips of another! 
Affection !—why that isa sister’s word—a girl’s word 
to her pet squirrel !—never was it made for that ruby 
and most ripe mouth! Shall I come to your house 
this evening ’—-your mother has asked me, and you-- 
you heard her, and said nothing. Oh! but that was 
maiden reserve—was it?—and maiden reserve caused 
you to take up a book the moment I left you, as if my 
compgny made but an ordinary amusement, instantly 
to be replaced by another! When J have seen you, 
society, books, food, all are hateful to me; but yau, 
sweet Julia, you can read, can you? Why, whea J 
left you, I lingered by the parlour window for hours, 
till dusk, and you never once lifted your eyes, nor 
saw me pass and repass. At least, I thought you 
would have watched my steps, when I left the house; 
but I err, charming moralist; according to you, that 
vigilance would have been meanness.’ 

another part of the correspondence, a 
grave, if not a deeper, gush of feeling struggled for 
expression. 

‘You say, Julia, that were you to marry one 
who thinks so much of what he surrenders for ypu, 
and who requires from yourself so vast a retury of 
love, you should tremble for the future happiness of 
both of us. Julia, the triteness of that fear proves 
that you love not at all. I do not tremble for pur 
future happiness; on the contrary, the intensity of my 
passion for you makes me know, that we never can 
be happy! never beyond the first rapture of pur 
union. Happiness is a quiet and tranquil feeling. 
No feeling that I can possibly bear to you will ever 
receive those epithets; I know that I shall be wretched 
and aecursed, when I am united to you. Start not; 


feel bitterness against Gre who has so humbled my 
pride and darkened my prospects, I am not sure that 
you wholly err. But I am sure that the remedy is 
in your power. Have you patience, Julia, to listen 
to a kind of history of myself, or rather of my feel- 
ings? if so, perhaps it maybe the best method of ex. 
plaining all that I would convey. You will see, then, 
that my family pride and my worldly ambition are 
not founded altogether on those basements which 
move my laughter iv enother:—if my feechines thereor, 
are really, however, as you would insinuate, equal 
matter for derision, behold, my Julia, I can laugh 
equally at them! So pleasant uN thing lo me is scorn, 
that I weuld rather despise myself than have no one 
to despise;—but to my narrative! You must know 
that there are but two of us, sonsof a country squire, 
of old family, which once possessed larg: possessions 
and something of historieal renown. We lived in 
an old country place; my father was a convivial dog, 
a fox-hunter, a drunkard, yet in his way a fine gen- 
tleman,—and a very disreputable member of society, 
The first feelings towards him that I can remember, 
were those of shame. Not much matter of family 
pride here, you will say! True, and that is exactly 
the reason which made me cherish family pride else- 
where. My father’s house was filled with guests, 
some high, and some low,—they all united in ridicule 
of the host. I soon detected the laughter, and you 
may imagine that it did not please me. Meanwhile, 
the old huntsman, whose family was about as ancient 
as ours, and whose ancestors had officiated in his ea- 
pacity, for the ancestors of his master, time out of 
mind, told me story after story about the Brandons 
of yore. I turned from the stories to more legitimate 
history, and found the legends were tolerably true. 
I learned to glow at this discovery: the pride hum- 
bled when I remembered my sire, revived when I 
remembered my ancestors,—I became resolved to 
emulate them, to restore a sunken name, and vowed 
a world of nonsense on the subject. ‘The habit of 
brooding over these ideas grew on me; I never heard 
a jest broken on my paternal guardian; I never caught 
the maudlin look of his reeling eyes, nor listened to 
some exquisite inanity from his besotted lips, but 
what my thoughts flew instantly back to the Sir 
Charleses and the Sir Roberts of my race, and I eom- 
forted myself with the hope that the present degene- 
racy should pass away. Hence, Julia, my family 
pride; hence too another feeling you dislike in me,— 
disd@fn! I firstlearned to despise my father, the host, 
and [ then despised my acquaintance, his guests; for 
I saw, while that they laughed at him, they flattered, 
and that their merriment was not the only thing suf- 
fered to feed at hisexpense. Thus contempt grew up 
with me, and I had nothing to check it; for when I 
looked around | saw not one living thing that I could 
respect. This father of mine had the sense to think 
I was no idiot. He was proud (poor man!) of ‘my 
talents,’ viz. of prizes won at school, and congratula- 
tory letters from my masters. He sent me to college: 
my mind took a leap there: I will tell you, prettiest, 
what it was! Before I went thither, I had some fine, 
vague visions about virtue. I thought to revive my 
ancestral honour by being good: in short, l was an 
embryo King Pepin. I awoke from this dream at the 
university. ‘There, for the first time, I perceived the 
real consequence of rank. 

** At school, you know, Julia, boys eare nothing 
foralord. <A good cricketer, an excellent fellow, 
is worth all the earls in the peerage. But at college 
all that ceases: bats and balls sink into the nothing- 
ness in which corals and bells had sunk before. One 
grows manly, and worships coronets and carriages. 
T saw it was a fine thing to get a prize, but it was ten 
times a finer thing to get drunk with a peer. So, 
when I had done the first, my resolve to be worthy 
of my sires made me do the second—not indeed ex- 
actly; I never got drunk; my father disgusted me 
with that vice betimes. To his gluttony I owe my 
vegetable diet, and to his inebriety my addiction to 
water. No—I did not get drunk with peers; but I 
was just as agreeable to them asif I had been equally 
imbruted. I knew intimately all the ‘ Hats’ in the 
university, and I was henceforth looked up to by ‘the 
Caps,’ as if my head had gained the height of every 
hat that [knew. But I did not do this immediately, 
I must tell you two little anecdotes, that first initiat- 
ed me into the secret of real greatness. The first is 
this: I was sitting at dinner with some fellows of a 
college, grave men and clever; two of them, not 
knowing me, were conversing about me: they heard, 
they said, that I should never be so good a fellow «3 
my father,—have such a cellar, or keep such a house. 
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ts ««¢] have met six earls there and a marquis,’ quoth 
the other senior. 

Andhis gon,’ returned thefirst don, ‘only keeps 
company with sizars, I believe.’ 

«¢* So then,’ said L to myself, ‘to deserve the praise 
even of clever men, one must have good wine, know 

jenty of earls, and forswear sizars.’ : 

“Nothing could be truer than my conclusion. 

«¢ Aneedote the second is thus:—On the day I gain- 
ed a high University prize, I invited my friends to 
fine with me: four of them refused, because they 
were engaged—(they had been asked since I asked 
them)—to whom? the richest man at the University, 
These occurrences happening at the same time, 
ihrew me into a profound reverie: I awoke, and be- 
fame a Man of the World. Ino longer resolved to be 
yirtuous, and to huntafter the glory of your Romans 
and your Athenians—I resolved to become rich, pow- 
erful, and of worldly repute. 

abjured my honest sizars, and, as I said before, 
{courted some rich ‘ Hats.’ Behold my first grand 
step in the world! I became the parasite and the flat- 
terer. What! would my pride suffer this? verily, 
yes, my pride delighted in it; for it soothed my spirit 
of contempt, to put these fine fellows to my use! it 
soothed me to sce how easily I could cajole them, and 
to what a variety of purposes I could apply even the 
wearisome disyust of their acquaintance. Nothing 
js so foolish as to say the idle great are of no use; 
they can be put to any use whatsoever that a wise 
man is inclined to make of them! Well, Julia, lo! 
my character already formed; family pride, disdain, 
and worldly ambition,—there it 1s tor you:—after- 
circumstances only strengthened the impression al- 
ready modelled. I desired, on leaving college, to go 
abroad; my father had no money to give me. What 
signified that? I looked carelessly round for some 
wealthier convenience than the paternal hoard; I 
found it ina Lord Mauleverer; he had been at college 
with me, and | endured him easily as a companion— 
for he had accomplishments, wit, and good-nature; 
I made him wish te go abroad, and I made him think 
he should die of ennui if I did not accompany him. 
To his request to that effeet, I reluctantly agreed, and 
saw every thing in Europe, which he neglected to 
see, at hisexpense. Whatamused me the most, was 
the perception, that 1, the parasite, was respected by 
him, and he, the patron, was ridiculed by me! it 
would not have been so, if 1 had depended on ‘ my 
yirtue.? Well, sweetest Julia, the world, as I have 
said, gave to my college experience a sacred autho- 
rity. I returned to England, and my father died, 
leaving to me not a sixpence, and to my brother an 
estate so mortgaged, that he could not enjoy it, and 
so restricted, that he could not sell it. It was now 
the time for me to profit by the experience I boasted 
of. I saw that it was necessary I should take some 
profession. Professions are the masks to your pau- 
per-rogue; they give respectability to cheating, and 
a diploma to feed upon others. [analyzed my ta- 
lents, and looked to the customs of my country; the 
result was, my resolution to take to the Bar. I had 
inexhaustible power of application; [ was keen, 
shrewd, and audacious. All these qualities ‘tell’ at 
the courts of justice. I kept my legitimate number 
of terms,—I was called,—l went the circuit,—I ob- 
tained not a brief—not a brief, Julia! my health, 
never robust, gave way beneath study and irritation; 
I was orderad to betake myself to the country; I 
came to this village, as one both salubrious and ob- 
scure. I lodged in the house of your aunt, you came 
thither daily,—I saw you,—you know the rest. But 
where, all this time, were my noble friends? you 
will say. *Sdeath, since we had left college, they had 
learned a little of the wisdom I had then possessed; 
they were not disposed to give something for nothing; 
they had younger brothers and cousins, and mis- 
tresses, and, for aught I know, children to provide 
for. Besides, they had their own expenses; the richer 
a man is, the less he has to give. One of them would 
have bestowed on me a living, if I had gone in the 
church; another, a commission, if I had joined his 
regiment. But I knew the day was past both for 
priest and soldier; and it was not merely to live, no, 
nor clive comfortably, but to enjoy power, that | 
desired; so IL declined these offers. Others of my 
friends would have been delighted to have kept me 
in their house, feasted me, joked with me, rode with 
me, and nothing more! But I had already the sense 
to see, that if a man dances himself into distinction, 
it is never by the steps of attendance. One must re- 
ceive favours and court patronage, but it must be 
with the air of an independent man. My old friends 
thus rendered useless, my legal studies forbade me to 
make new, nay, they even estranged me from the old; 
for people may say what they please abouta similarity 
of opinions being necessary to friendship, a simi- 
larity of habits is much more so. It is the man you 
dine, breakfast, and lodge with, walk, ride, gamble, 
or thieve with, that is your friend, not the man who 
likes Virgil as well as you do, and agrees with you 
in an admiration of Handel. Meanwhile, my chief 
prey, Lord Mauleverer, was gone; he had taken an- 
other man’s Duleinea, and sought out a bower in 
Italy; from that time to this, [ have never heard of, 
him nor seen him; I know not even his address. With 
the exception of a few stray gleanings from my bro- 
ther, who, good easy man! I could plunder more, 
were I not resolved not to ruin the family stock, I 
have been thrown on myself; the result is, that though 
as clever as my fellows, I have narrowly shunned 
starvation; had my wants been less simple, there 
would have been no shunning in the ease. But a 
man is not easily starved who drinks water, and eats 
by the ounce. A more effectual fate might have be- 


fallen me, disappointment, wrath, baffled hope, mor- 
tified pride, all these which gnawed at my heart, 
might have consumed it long ago, I might have fret- 
ted away as a garment, which the moth eateth, had 
it not been for that fund of obstinate and iron hard- 
ness, which nature—I beg pardon, there is no nature 
—circumstances bestowed upon me. ‘This has borne 
me up, and will bear me yet through time, and 
shame, and bodily weakness, and mental fever, until 
my ambition has won a certain height, and my dis- 
dain of human pettiness rioted in the external sources 
of fortune, as well as an inward fountain of bitter 
and self-fed consolation. Yet oh, Julia, 1 know not 
if this would have suprorted me, if at that epoch of 
life, when I was most wounded, most stricken in 
body, most soured in mind, my heart had not met 
and fastened itself to yours; 1 saw you, loved you, 
and life became to me a new object. Even now, as 
I write to you, all my bitterness, my pride, vanish; 
every thing I have longed for disappears; my very 
ambition is gone; [ have no hope but for you, Julia, 
—beautiful, adored Julia;—when I love you, 1 love 
even my kind. Oh, you know not the power you 
possess over me. Wo not betray it; you can yet 
make me all that my boyhood once dreamed; or you 
can harden every thought, feeling, sensation, into 
stone. 
* * * * * * 

‘*T was to tell you why I look not for happiness in 
our union. You have now seen my nature. You 
have traced the history of my life, by tracing the his- 
tory of my character. You see what I surrender in 
gaining you. I do not deny the sacrifice. I surrender 
the very essentials of my present mind and soul. 1 
caase to be worldly, I cannot raise myself. I cannot 
revive my ancestral name; nay, I shall relinquish it 
for ever. I shall adopt a disguised appellation. 1 
shall sink into another grade of life. In some re- 
mote village, by means of some humbler profession 
than that I now follow, we must earn our subsistence, 
and smile at ambition. I tell you frankly, Julia, 
when I close the eyes of my heart,—when I shut 
you from my gaze, this sacrifice appals me. But, 
even then, you force yourself before me, and | feel 
that one glance from your eye is more to me than all. 
If you could bear with me—if you could soothe me— 
if, when a cloud is on me, you could suffer it to pass 
away unnoticed, and smile on me the moment it is 
gone; O, Julia, there would then be no extreme of 
poverty, no abasement of fortune, no abandonment 
of early dreams which would not seem to me rapture, 
if coupled with the bliss of knowing that you are 
mine. Never should my lip—never should my eye 
tell you that there is that thing on earth for which I 
repine, or which I could desire. No, Julia, could I 
flatter my heart with this hope, you would not find 
me dream of unhappiness and you united. But | 
tremble, Julia, when I think of your temper and my 
own: you will conceive a gloomy look, from one never 
mirthful, is an insult; and you will feel every vert of 
passion on Fortune or on others, as a ° 19 


you. ‘Then, too, you cannot etine : 
you cannot descend into its cave . be 
hold, much less can you deigh ww _xacting 


and lynx-eyed jealousy that dwells there.. Sweetest 
Julia, every breath of yours, every touch of yours, 
every look of yours I yearn for beyond all a mother’s 
longing for the child that has been torn from her for 
years. Your head leaned upon an old tree—({do you 
remember it near ***)—and | went every day after 
seeing you to kiss it. Do you wonder that I am 
jealous? How can I love you as I do, and be other- 
wise?—my whole being is intoxicated with you! 
* * * * * * 

*¢ This, then, your pride and mine—your pleasure 
in the admiration of others—your lightness, Julia, 
make me foresee an eternal and gushing source of 
torture tomy mind. I care not; I care for nothing so 
that you are mine, if but for one hour.” 

**It seems that, despite the strange, sometimes the 
unlover-like and fiercely selfish nature of these let- 
ters from Brandon, something of a genuine tone of 
passion—perhaps their originality—aided, no doubt, 
by some uttered eloquence of the writer, and some 
treacherous inclination on the part of the mistress, 
ultimately conquered; and that a union, so little like- 
ly to receive the smile of a prosperous star, was at 
lengih concluded. The letter which terminated the 
correspondence was from Brandon: it was written on 
the evening before the marriage, which, it appeared 
by the same letter, was to be private and concealed. 
After a rapturous burst of hope and joy, it continued 
thus: 

‘* Yes, Julia, I reeant my words: I have no belief 
that you or I shall ever have cause hereafter for un- 
happiness. ‘Those eyes that dwelt so tenderly on 
mine; that hand whose pressure lingers yet in every 
nerve of my frame; those lips turned so coyly—yet, 
shall I say, reluctantly’—from me-—all tell me that 
you love me—and my fears are banished. Love, 
which conquered my nature, will conquer the only 
thing I would desire to see altered in yours. No- 
thing could ever make me adore you less, though you 
affect to dread it; nothing but a knowledge that you 
are tnworthy of me—that you have a thought for an- 
other—then—then I should not hate you. No: the 
privilege of my past experience would revive: I 
should revel in a luxury of contempt—I should de- 
spise you—I should mock you, and I should be onee 
more what I was before I knew you. But why doI 
talk thus?’—My bride, my blessing, forgive me.” 

# * * * * 


“In cone'uding our extracts from this correspon- 
dence, we wish the reader to note—first, that the love 
professed by Brandon seems of that vehement and 


corporeal nature which, while it is often the least 
durable, is also the most susceptible of the fiercest 
extremcs of hatred, or even of disgust. Secondly, 
that the character opened by his sarcastic candour 
evidently required in a mistress either an utter devo- 
tion, or a skilful address. And thirdly, that we have 
hinted at such qualities in the fair correspondent as 
did not seem sanguinely to promise either of those 
essentials, 

** While with a curled, yet often with a quivering 
lip, the austere and sarcastic Brandon slowly com- 
pelled himself to the task of proceeding through 
these monuments of former folly and youthful emo- 
tion, the farther elucidation of those events, now 
rapidly urging on a fatal and dread catastrophe, 
spreads before us a narrative occurring many years 
prior to the time at which we are at present arrived. ” 


LAST DAYS OF DIDEROT, 
THE FRENCH PHILOSOPHER. 

It is well known that Diderot went to Russia, 
where the Empress Catherine was very generous to 
him, A short time after his return his health broke 
up. ** The 19th of February, 1784, he was attack- 
ed by a violent spitting of blood, ‘It is all over,’ 
said he to me; ‘we must part; lam strong—it will 
not take place in a couple of days, but a fortnight, a 
month, a year.” I was so accustomed to give ere- 
dence to every thing he said, that I did not for a mo- 
ment doubt the truth; and during the whole of his 
illness | never approached him but with trembling, 
or quitted him but with the fear of its being forever. 
The nature of the spitting of blood, together with 
the state of his pulse, announced inflammation of the 
lungs—he was bled three times in twenty-four hours; 
the dangerous symptoms gave way, and he seemed 
to be approaching to convalescence. The eighth day 
of his illness he attempted to enter into conversation; 
but his head was disordered—he spoke without 
meaning, was himself aware of it, essayed the same 
subject again; and did the same. He then rose, ‘ An 
apoplexy,’ said he to me, looking at himself in a 
mirror, and making me observe his mouth, which 
was slightly distorted, and his hand cold and motion- 
less. He retired to his chamber, reposed himself 
on the bed, embraced my mother, took leave of her, 
and afterwards of me, pointed out the place where 
some books were to be found that did not belong to 
him, and ceased to speak. Nevertheless, he revived, 
but only for a short time. The cure of Saint Sul- 
pice, hearing of his illness, came frequently to see 
him. One day, when they had agreed upon many 
points of morality which had reference to charity 
and good works, the cure ventured to say, that if he 
would print these opinions, and a slight retraction 
of his works, it would have a great effect on the 
world. ‘£1 believe it, Monsieur le Cure; but you 
must allow that I should tell an impudent lie.’ 
Diderot went and resided with a friend in the eoun- 
try; but shortly quitted it to occupy a superb suite 
of apartments, which the Empress of Russia had en- 
gaged for him in the Rue de Richelieu. He enjoyed 
them for twelve days; he was quite delighted; having 
always lodged in a garret, he found himself in a pa- 
lace. But every day his physical powers declined: 
his reason, however, was unimpaired; and he was 
fully persuaded of his approaching dissolution. He 
was uneasy at being the source of affliction tu those 
about him, and whom he saw overwhelmed with 
grief: he busied himself with all that could divert or 
beguile them: every day he would cause a fresh ar- 
rangement of the objects around him; he hung up 
his prints anew. The evening previous to his de- 
cease, they brought him a more commodious bed; 
the workmen irritated him with the noise of putting 
itup. * My men,’ said he to them, ‘ you are taking 
a vast deal of trouble for a piece of furniture of four 
days’ use.’ In the evening he received his friends; 
the conversation turned upon philosophy and the va- 
rious roads of reaching this science. ‘ The first 
step,’ said he ‘towards philosophy is incredulity.’ 
These words were the last he uttered in my presence; 
it was late; I left him with the hope of seeing him 
again. He rose on Saturday, the 3Uth of July, 1784, 
and conversed the whole morning with his son-in- 
law and his physician; he sat down to dinner, took 
soup, ate some boiled mutton, and an apricot, which 
my mother wished to prevent. ‘ What the devil 
harm do you think this can do me?’ He ate it; 
placed his elbows on the table to take some preserv- 
ed cherries; coughed slightly. My mother spoke to 
him. As he was silent, she raised her head—gazed 
upon him--he was no more!” 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


From London papers received at this office. 


Lord W. Lennox and Miss Paton.—It is under- 
stood that the parties have lived unhappily together 
for a considerable period. Miss Paton complains 
generally of long continued harsh treatment and ne- 
glect. As Mr. Wood has been connected by report 
with the separation, we believe we may say that Mr. 
Wood, acting with Miss Paton, was naturally on 
terms of intimacy with her, and wasa not unfrequent 
guest at Lord William’s table. Mr. Wood is a 
handsome man, and he is, besides, said to be a gene- 
ral favourite from his amiable qualities. It is not, 
however, even insinuated that he endeavoured to gain 
her affections by any culpable attentions. On the 
night of Wednesday week, when Lord William 
Lennox was at the races with a well known poble 
lord, Miss Paton left Lord William Lennox’s farm, 


near Westend, taking with her neither jewels nor 


clothes beyond those on her person, and claimed 
the protection of Mr. Wood. Under such em- 
barrassing cireumstances, Mr. Wood had a diffi- 
cult part to play. He immediately procured apart- 
ments for her, but took especial care that his conduct 
should not be open to misconstruction, by having 
constantly third parties present at any interviews with 
Miss P. When intelligence of this affair reached 
Lord W. L. he repaired to Mr. Wood, who offered 
to put his lordship in possession of all the letters he 
had received from Miss P. The lady was induced 
to perform in Cinderella on Saturday, on Mr. Bart- 
ley undertaking to protect her. At the close of the 
performance, a scene of rather an agitating kind took 
place in Mr. Charles Kemble’s room, Lord W. L. 
was accompanied by Col. Berkely and other friends. 
Lord W. L. expressed great anxiety that she should 
return tohim. Col. Berkely appealed to Mr. Wood’s 
feelings—represented to him the injury which Miss 
P. would suffer from any irretrievable step, and 
urged him to pause in time, when the consequences 
might be so very serious. Mr. W. was greatly agi- 
tated, and it is understood that Miss P. exclaimed, 
on seeing this, ‘‘Wood, be firm.” Appea'cd to in 
this manner, Mr. W. said he would protect her, if 
his protection should be required. On its being an- 
nounced that Lord W. L. would ayail himself of his 
right asa husband to take her home, Miss P. remind- 
ed Mr, Bartley of the assurance under which she had 
left her apartment to act. However, it was at length 
arranged that Miss P. should return to the hotel in 
Conduit street, where she had lodged with Lord W. 
on an assurance that she should not be in the least 
interfered with. Such is the state in which things 
now are.—JMorning Chronicle. 

Shakspeare.—Shakspeare has anathematized in 
some lines on his tomb, any one who might disturb 
his bones; yet in 1811, while digging a grave for a 
deceased ecclesiastic, the grave-digger proceeded 
so near to Shakspeare’s coffin, as to break away a 
part of it, and Mr. Wheeler, the ingenious historian 
of Stratford, was tempted by curiosity to thrust his 
hand into the coffin, and take hold of the bard’s 
skull, which, however, he did not attempt to dis- 
turb. Several of the descendants of Shakspeare’s 
sister Joan, bearing a strong family likeness to the 
great poet, are still living in and about Stratford, and 
chiefly in a state of indigence, little creditable to 
the worshippers of his genius.—The nearest living 
(descendants are the Hartes, of Tewkesbury, the 
chief of whom, in 1818, was William Shakspeare 
Harte, a journeyman chairmaker, earning only 18s. 
per week, with a wife and several children. This 
poor man was obliged to sell the freehold in Shak- 
speare’s two houses in Stratford, about the year 1805, 
for which he obtained 2001., leaving, aftera mortgage 
and the expenses had been paid, but 301. as the 
wreck of the fortunes of this neglected family. 

Kent Herald. 

Tea.—The Chinese drink their tea out of a large 
cup with acover, without milk and sugar. A small 
portion of the leaves is put into the cup, boiling 
water poured upon them, and the cup covered. Af- 
ter a minute or two they take off the cover to regale 
themselves with the odour, as well as to prevent its 
becoming too strong. They then drink it whilst it 
is yet so hot that they can only sip afew drops at a 
time. Afterwards hot water is poured again on the 
same leaves, even to the third or fourth time, until 
all the flavour is exhausted. This method prevents 
the tea’s having the strong bitter taste that it acquires 
if drawn ina metal tea-pot. ‘Tea is the common be- 
verage, and is always drunk warm. Mechanies and 
labourers, who -annot afford to drink it as thé rich 
do, on the leaves, draw it in an immense large 
block-tin tea-pot, cased with wood, and having cot- 
ton-wool put between the wood and the teapot, to 
preserve the heat longer. A spout protrudes from 
the wooden case, for conveniency of pouring off the 
tea. Most Chinese love to drink their tea very hot— 
one of the causes, perhaps, that tend to produce the 
relaxation, weakness of digestion, and languor of 
nerve, with which they (not the Chinese only] are 
much afflicted. — Dobell’s residence in China. 

When Lord Thurlow was created a Peer, the pro- 
per officer of the Herald’s College waited on him 
for his pedigree, that it might be presented to the 
House of Peers in the customary manner. Lord 
Thurlow’s stern nature could never yield to any ex- 
posure of the meanness of his origin, for his father 
was an honest weaver of Norwich. The oft-repeat- 
ed question respecting his father was at last varied 
by the Herald to ‘* what was your mother’s name?” 
‘1 cannot tell,” was the only surly reply, and this 
reply is now recorded in the House of Peers instead 
of a pedigree. 

Miraculous Escape.—-On Thursday morning 
about 9 o’clock, two coaches were proceeding along 
the Trongate ata middlingly rapid pace, the one 
immediately before the other; but when nearly o 
posite the Buck’s Head inn, the foremost vehicle 
was abruptly stopped to take up a passenger. In or- 
der to pass freely, the other driver had instantly to 
back his horses; but, unfortunately, the sudden jerk 
had the effect of causing one of the hind animals to 
fall, which was dragged by the others for several 
yards along the ground on its side, and the driver in 
attempting to stop the coach, was ultimately pitched 
from his seat. He fell immediately before the fore- 
wheels, one of which, although he still kept a firm 
hol! of the reins, went over one of his legs, while 
the other crushed the hat from his head, before the 
horses could be stopped, when, to the surprise of all 
who witnessed the singular event, the driver started 


to his feet, seemingly unhurt, and only anxious to 
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THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR, 
BY W. C, BRYANT. 


Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scatter’d bones away. 
Pay the deep reverencé taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickeued by the Almighty’s Ayreath. 


‘The soul hgth hallow evet'y part: 
That remnant of a mgr brows 4 

Those ribs that held thé mighty heart," 
That strong arm—ah! ’tis strengthless now, 

Spare then, each mouldering fragment spare, 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 

_ The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood of madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forest here, 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below; 

The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
The still earth warned him of the foe. - 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, } 
And we have built our homes upon] 
Fields where their generation sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, ° 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah! let us spare at least their graves! 


SELECT TALES. 


CLAUDE DU VALL—Tue Higawarman, 


This celebrated highwayman was born at a place 
called Domfront, in Normandy. His father was a 
miller, and his mether the daughter of a tailor. By 
these parents, he was brought up strictly in the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and his genius was cultivated 
with as much learning as qualified him for a foot- 
man. 

Neither father nor mother took any notice of 
young Claude after he was about thirteen years of 
age. Perhaps their circumstances might then oblige 
them to send him abroad to seek his fortune. His 
first stage was at Rouen, the capital city of Norman- 
dy, where he fortunately met’with post horses, to be 
returned to Paris, upon one of which he got leave 
to ride, by promising to help to dress them at night. 
At the same time, falling in with some English gen- 
tlemen, who were going to the same place, he got 
expenses discharged by those generous travel- 
ers. 

They arrived at Paris in the usual time, and the 
gentlemen took lodgings in the fauxbourg St. Ger- 
main, where the English at that time generally quar- 
tered. Du Vall was willing to be as near as possi- 
ble to his benefactors, and by their intercession he 
was admitted to run on errands and do the meanest 
offices at the St. Esprit, in the Rue de Bourchiere, a 
house of general entertainment, something between 
a tavern and an ale-house. In this condition he con- 
tinued till the restoration of King Charles IT. in 1660; 
at which time multitudes of all nations flocking into 
England, among them came Du Vall, in the capaci- 
ty of footman to a person of quality. 

The universal joy on the return of the royal fami- 
ly, made the whole nation almost mad; every one ran 
into extravagances, and Du Vall, whose inclinations | 
were as Vicious as any man’s, soon became an extra- 
ordinary proficient in gaming, drunkenness, and all 
manner of debauchery. The natural effect of these 
courses is want of money; this our adventurer expe- | 
rienced in a very little time, and as he could not 
think of labouring, he took to the highway to sup- 
port his irregularities. In this profession he was 
within a little while so famous, as to have the honour 
of being named first in a proclamation for appre- 
hending several notorious highwaymen. And here 
we have reason to complain that our informations are 
too short for our assistance in writing the life of such 
a celebrated offender. However, such stories as have 
been delivered down to us, we shall give our read- 
ers faithfully, and in the best manner we are able. 


He had one day received intelligence of a knight 
and his lady, that were travelling with four hundred 
pounds in their coach. Upon this he took four or 
five more along with him, and overtook them on the 
road. ‘The gentry soon perceived they were likely 
to be beset, when they beheld several horsemen rid- 
ing backwards and forwards, and whispering one 
another; whereupon the lady, who was a young 
sprightly creature, pulled out a flageolet, and began 
to play very briskly. Du Vall took the hint, and 
played excellently well upon a flageolet of his own, 
in answer to the lady, and in this posture made up to 
the coach door. ‘‘Sir,” said he to the knight, ** your 
lady plays charming, and I make no doubt but she 
dances as well; will you please to step out of the 
coach, and let me have the honour to dance one 
courant with her on the heath?” ‘I dare not deny 
any thing,” the knight replied, ‘‘ to a gentleman of 
your quality and good behaviour; you seem a man of 
generosity, and your request is perfectly reason- 
able.” Immediately the footman opened the door, 
and the knight came out; Du Vall leaped off his 
horse, and handed the lady down. It was sur- 
prising to see how gracefully he moved upon the 
grass; scarce a dancing master in London, but would 
have been proud to have shown such agility in a 
pair of pumps, as Du Vall showed ina great pair. of 
French riding boots. 

As soon as the dance was over, he waited on the 
lady back to the coach, without offering her the 
least affront; but just as the knight was stepping in, 
‘¢ sir,” said he, ** you have forgot to pay the music.” 
His worship replied, that he never forgot such things, 
and instantly put his hand under the seat of the coach, 
and pulled out a hundred pounds in a bag, which he 
delivered to Du Vall, who received it with a very good 

race, and courteously answered: ‘Sir, you are li- 

eral, and shall have no cause to repent your being 
so; this hundred pounds giver so generously, is bet- 
ter than ten times the sum taken by force; your no- 
ble behaviour has secured you the other three hundred 
pounds, which you have in the coach with you.” 
After this he gave him his word, that he might pass 
undisturbed, if he met any more of their crew; and 
then very civilly wished them a good journey. 

Another time, as Du Vall and some of his com- 
panions were patrolling upon Blackheath, they met 
with a coach full of ladies, One of them had ayoung 
child in her arms, with a silver sucking bottle. ‘The 
person appointed to act in this adventure, robbed 
them very rudely, taking away their money, watches, 
rings, and even the poor baby’s sucking bottle. The 
infant cried, as was natural on such an oceasion, and 
the ladies entreated him only to return the bottle; 
but the surly thief refused to give an ear to their re- 
quest, till Du Vall observing that he stayed longer 
than ordinary, rode up, and:demanded what was the 
matter. The ladies, hereupon, renewed their peti- 
tion in behalf of the child, and Du Vall threatened 
to shoot his companion, unless he restored what they 
required—adding these words:—*‘ Sirrah, can’t you 
behave like a gentleman, and raise a contribution 
without stripping people; but, perhaps, you had 
some occasion for the sucking bottle, for by your ac- 
tions one would imagine you were hardly weaned.” 
This sharp reproof had the desired effect; and Du 
Vall took his leave of the ladies in a courteous man- 
ner. 

A little after the above mentioned action, another 
lucky turn in Du Vall’s favour happened, as much 
as that to his advantage. In the course of his ram- 
bles, he eume into the Croup Inn, in Beaconsfield, 
where he heard great singing, dancing, and playing 
upon the hautboy and violin. He instantly inquired 
into the reason of it, and found that there was a wake 
or fair kept there that day, at which there were pre- 
sent most of the young men and maids for several 
miles about. This, he thought, was a promising 
place; and, therefore, he set up his horse for that 
evening, went into the kitchen, and called for a pint 
of wine. Here he met with an old rich farmer, who 
had just received a hundred pounds, tied it up in a 
bag, and put it into his coat pocket. Du Vall was 
very attentive to all that passed, and by this means 
he heard the farmer tell an acquaintance what money 
he had about him, which our sharper immediately 
set down for his own; more especially did he depend 
upon it, when the countryman asked leave to go into 
the room where the music was, to see and hear the 
diversions. It was his next business to ask the same 
favour, which he as easily obtained, and very inno- 
cently, to all appearance, entered to see the country 
dancing, making an apology to the company when he 
came in, and telling them that he hoped it would be 
no offence. They replied as courteously, that he 
might stay there and welcome. 


His business now was more to watch the old far- 
mer’s bag of money, than to mind the diversions of 
the young people; and after considering for some 
time, for a way to execute his design in the most dex- 
terous manner, he observed a chimney with a large 
funnel, which he thought would favour his project. 


| farmer’s hundred pounds, which he very easily did 


Having ¢ontrived the whole affair, he went out and 
commusieated it to the hostler, who, being a down- 
right rageal, consented for a reward of two guineas 
to assisthim. He was to dress up a great mastiff 
dog in a cow hide, which he had in the stable, plac- 
ing the horns directly in his forehead, and then by 
the help of a ladder and a rope, to let him down the 
chimney. All this he performed while the company 
were merry in the chamber. Du Vall being returned 
from the yard, the dog, howling as he descended, 
came down the chimney, and pushing among them 
in this frightful manner, they were all put into a hur- 
ry and confusion. ‘The music was silenced, the ta- 
ble withdrawn, and the drink spilt; the people all the 
while screaming and crowding down stairs as fast as 
they were able, every one struggling to be foremost, 
as they supposed the devil would unavoidably take 
the hindmost. Their heels flew up, and the pipe 
and the fiddle were trod to pieces. While they 
were in this condition, the supposed devil made his 
way over them all, and got into the stable, where 
the hostler instantly uncased him; so that when the 
company came to examine the matter, as they could 
hear no more of him, they concluded he was vanish- 
ed.into the air. 

Now was the time for Du Vall to take eare of the 


by diving into his pocket. As soon as he had got 
the money, he took horse, and spared neither whip 
nor spur, till he came to London, where he thought 
himself safe. 

One time Du Vall met with Roper, master of the 
buck-hounds to King Charles II. as he was hunting 
in Windsor forest. As their rencontre happened in 
a thicket, Du Vall took the advantage of the place, 
and commanded him to stand and deliver his money, 
or else he would shoot him. Mr. Roper, to save his 
life, gave our adventurer a purse full of guineas, con- 
taining at least fifty, and Du Vall afterwards bound 
him neck and heels, fastened his horse by him, and 
rode away across the country. 

But the proclamation, which we spoke of at the 
beginning of this life, and the large reward that was 
promised for taking him, made Du Vall think it un- 
safe to stay any longer in England; whereupon he re- 
tired into France. He had not long been here be- 
fore he relapsed into his old disease, want of money, 
whieh obliged him to have recourse to his wits again. 
lie had an uncommon talent at contrivance, particu- 
larly at suiting his stratagems to the temper of the 
person they were designed to ensnare, as the follow- 
ing instance will prove: ~~ 

A learned Jesuit, who was confessor to the French 
king, was as much noted for his avarice, as he was 
for his politics; by which latter, he had rendered 
himself very emigent. His thirst for money was 
insatiable; and though he was exceeding rich, his 
desires seemed to increase with his wealth. It came 
immediately into Du Vall’s head, that the only way 
to squeeze a little money out of him, was to amuse 
him with the hopes of getting a great deal, which he 
did in the following manner: 

He dressed himselfin a scholar’s garb, to facilitate 
his admittance into the miiser’s company, and then 
waited very diligently for a proper time to make his 
address, which he met ina few days. Seeing him 
alone in the piazza of the Fauxbourg, he went up to 
him very confidently, and said, ‘*May it please your 
reverence, [ am a poor scholar, who have been seve- 
ral years travelling over strange countries, to learn 
experience ia the sciences, purely to serve my native 
country, to whose advantage [ am determined to ap- 
ply my knowledge, if Imay be favoured with thé pa- 
tronage of a man so eminent as yourself.’? And what 
may this knowledge of your’s be?” replied the fa- 
ther: ‘‘if you will communicate any thing to me that 
may be beneficial to France, I assure you no proper 
encouragement shall be wanting on my side.” Du 
Vall, emboldened by this answer, proceeded:— 
‘Sir, I have spent most of my time in the study of 
alchymy, or transmutation of metals, and have profit- 
ed so much at Rome and Venice, from great men 
learned in that science, that I ean change several base 
metals into gold, by the help of a philosophical pow- 
der, which Lean prepare very speedily.” 

The father confessor appeared elated with joy at 
this relation: ‘‘Friend,” said he, ‘‘ such a thing as 
this will be serviceable indeed to the whole state, and 
peculiarly grateful to the king, who, as his affairs go 
at present, stands in some need of such a curious in- 
vention. But you must let me see some experiment 
of your skill, before I credit what you say so far as 
to communicate it to his majesty, who will sufficient- 
ly reward you if what you promise be demonstrated.” 
Upon this he conducted Du Vall home to his house, 
and furnished him with money to build a laboratory 
and purchase such other materials as were requisite, 
in order to proceed in this invaluable operation, 
charging him to keep the secret from every person, 
as long as he thought proper; which Da Vall pro- 


mised. to perform. 


The utensils being fixed, and every thing in readi- | 
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ness, the Jesuit came to behold the wonderful ope- 
ration. Da Vall took several metals and minerals 
of the basest sort, and put them into a crucible, his 
reverence viewing every one as he putthem in. Our 
learned alchymist had prepared a hollow stick, into 
which he had conveyed several sprigs of pure gold, 
as black lead isin a pencil. With this stick he 
stirred the preparation as it melted, which, with its 
heat, melted’ the goid in the stick at che same time; 
so that it sunk inyperceptibly into the vessel. When 
the excessive fire had consumed in a great measure, 
all the lead, tin, brass, and powder, which«he had 
pat in, the gold remained pure to the quantity of an 
ounce anda half. ‘This the Jesuit caused to be as- 
sayed, and finding that it was really fine gold, he 
was immediately so devoted to Du Vall, and blinded 
with the prospect of future advantage, that he be- 
lieved every thing our impostor could say, still fur- 
nishing him with whatever he demanded, in the 
hope of being at last made master of this extraordi- 
nary secret; the whole fame as well as profit of which 
he did not question would redound to him, as Du Vall 
was but an obscure person. 

The copfessor was as open as Du Vall could wish. 
He showed him all his treasure, and among it, several 
rich jewels, which he had received as presents 
from the king, hoping by these obligations to make 
him discover his art the sooner. In a word, he grew 
by degrees, so importunate and urgent, that Du Vall 
began to apprehend a too close inquiry, if he denied 
the request any longer: And, therefore, he appoint- 
ed a day when every thing was to be communicated. 
In the mean time, he took an opportunity to steal into 
the chamber where all the riches were deposited, and 
where his reverence generally slept after dinner, and 
finding him at that time fast asleep, with his mouth 
wide open, he gagged and bound him, then took his 
keys, and hoarded as much of his wealth as he could 
conveniently carry out unsuspected; and thus bade 
farewell to both him and France. 

Du Vall had several other ways of getting money, 
besides those alreaily mentioned, particularly by 
gaming: no man living could slip a card more dexte- 
rously than he, nor better understand all the advan- 
tages that could be taken of an adversary; yet, to 
appearance, no man played fairer. 

fe was remarkable for laying wagers, and no tess 
successful in this particular, than any of the former. 
He made it a great part of his study to learn all the 
intricate questions, deceitful propositions, and pa- 
radoxical assertions, that are made use of in conver- 
sation. 

How long Du Vall followed his vicious courses in 
England, after his coming from France, before he 
fell into the hands of justice, is uncertain. At length 
he was taken when drunk, at the Hole-in-the-wall, in 
Chandos-street, committed to Newgate, arraigned, 
convicted, condemned, and (on Friday, the 21st day 
of January, 1669-70, ) executed at Tyburn, in the 27th 
year of his age. 

Crowds of ladies, among whom were many of 
rank, visited him in prison, and intereeded for his 


‘pardon: And not a few accompanied him to the gal- 


lows, under their vizards, After he had hung the 
usual time, he was cut down, and, by well dressed 
persons, conveyed into a mourning coach, In this 
he was carried to the Tangier Tavern, at St. Giles’s, 
where he lay in state that night. ‘The room was 
hung with black cloth, the hearth was covered with 
escutcheons, eight wax tapers were burning, and as 
many tall gentlemen attended with long cloaks. 
All was in profound silence, and the ceremony would 
have lasted much longer, had not one of the judges 


sent a messenger to interrupt the pageantry.—Cel, 
Trials. 


FROGERE AND THE EMPEROR PAUL. 


Frogere had been a comic actor, of no very great 
celebrity, in Paris. He went to Russia, where he 
beeame the favourite, and the intimate associate of 
the Emperor Paul. It was upon this account only 
he was remarkable. I knéw him but slightly; nor 
should I mention him, but for the very odd way in 
which our acquaintance began, and for the purpose of 
repeating an anecdote he related to me, highly cha- 
racteristic of his imperiabplay-mate. I was one day 
dining at the Cafe Anglais with Monsieur T——. 
**That litte man coming towards us,” said my 
companion, is Frogere.”” Itis necessary I should 
premise that I had frequently been mistaken for an 
actor at the Odeon of the name of Davide. Frogere 
took his seat at our table, spoke to Monsieur T ‘ 
and, patting me familiarly on the ‘head, asked me 
what the deuce ailed me that I acted so seldom. 
Guessing the cause of his error, [ mumbled a reply, 
and allowed him to ask me two or three questions, 
respecting proceedings at the theatre, before I unde- 
ceived him. It was the most extraordinary resem- 
blance he had ever met with, &c. Xc.; and having 
exhausted his expressions of wonderment, away he 
went. Walking along the Boulevapd Montmartre, 
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a few days after this, I saw Frogere skipping across 
the road towards me, gesticulating, and evidently 
charged with something marvellous to communicate. 
My dear!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ Ill tell you something 
will make you die of laughing. Three or four days 
ago [ went into the Cafe Anglais, and there was 
1 at dinner with an Englishman, Well, will 
you believe it? I talked to the Englishman for five 
good minutes, thinking all the while I was talking to 
you.”—** Well, Monsieur Frogere, are you quite 
sure you are right this time?” He stood aghast. 
‘¢ My dear Sir,” said he, ‘*do me the kindness to 
answer me one quéstion: had I the honour of bowing 
to you, in the Palais Royal, about half an hour ago?” 
I assured him 1 had not been there all that day. 
‘¢Why, then, this is the Devil’s own mistification! 
What will my poor friend Davide think of me? It 
must have been him, then, I met there; and, (instead 
af approaching him familiarly, as usual, ) mistaking 
him for you, T passed him with a bow of formal ci- 

Modern refinement has abolished the office of 
King’s Jester, or Court Fool: but although there is 
no longer any acknowledged stipendiary dignified 
with that title, yet, in more European courts than 
one, the duties of the office are sedulously performed 
by some ‘loyal volunteer” bearing the honorary 
distinction of Butt, In point of respectability, how- 
ever, the professors of the olden time had the advan- 
tage, inasmuch as there are upon record several hard 
hits given by the fools of the wise men, or Kings; 
whereas in the ease of the modern amateur the give- 
and-take is not fairly divided—the give being all on 
the side of the master, and the take on that of the 
man. ‘The companion of a crowned head stands in 
a similar predicament with the lap-dog in’ the lion’s 
den, or rather in that of Ali Pacha’s pet lion with 
Ali himself; the ferocious and tyrannical ATi would 
take whatever liberties he pleased with the lion, but 
he never would permit the lion to use the slightest 
freedom with him: he invariably resented any attempt 
to abuse, by too great familiarity, his condescension; 
and, upon such occasions, would presently teach his 
shaggy associate to remember that, though tolerated 
for his master’s amusement, he was but a lion after 
all. Upon re-considering the point, I doubt the 
aptness of this second illustration: European mo- 
narchs are not Ali Pachas, nor are their butts lions. 
Frogere, however, as I have been assured upon other 
authority besides his own, was not the mere butt of 
his imperial patron, but really upon terms of more 
equal familiarity with him than it might be supposed 
a man in his station would have been admitted to. 

Yet easy and pleasant as was the friendship which 
for so long atime subsisted between these two emi- 
nent personages, it did once happen that the player 
was provided with leisure and opportunity for con- 
sidering the important question, whether it be alto- 


gether prudent or safe to make very free indeed with 
an Emperor of all the Russias? At supper, one 
evening, at the Emperor’s table, some one present 
took occasion to pay the illustrious host a compli- 
ment at the expense of Peter the Great. The Em- 
peror turning to Frogere, said, ‘‘ This is really rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul; ’tis hardly fair, is it, Fro- 
gere’?”—‘* Quite the reverse, Sire,” replied the ac- 
tor: ** for the reputation your Majesty will leave be- 
hind you will hardly tempt any one to rob Paul in 
return.”” Now, though this was almost’as good a 
thing as any one need wish to say, it somehow hap- 
pened that his Majesty did not appear to be in the 
least tickled by it; and as his Majesty did not con- 
descend to honour it with his imperial laugh, no one 
else could presume to notice it by such a symptom 
of approbation. In fact, the joke, with all its merit, 
wasa total failure; at which nobody was so much as- 
tonished as the perpetrator of it himself. After a 
short time the Emperor withdrew, and the company 
separated. Frogere retired to his own apartment. 
He was anything but happy in his mind. His jest 
had fallen flat; and such a mishap to a professed 
joker is as serious a calamity as the failure of a com- 
mereial speculation to a merehant. But to what 
strange cause could he attribute its ill suecess? ‘The’ 
joke was a good joke, there was no denying it; and, 
were it otherwise, the Emperor was not so squeam- 
ish a critic but that he had laughed heartily at many 
a worse. He thought, and thought—and thought 
again; but since his cogitations availed him nothing 
(he being still unable, with all his sagacity, to dis- 
cover what could have oceasioned his failure, ) he 
got into bed, and like a wise man as he was, fell fast 
asleep. 


Tt was the middle of:a Russian winter. In the 
dead of the night Frogere was aroused by a loud 
knocking at his chamber door. . He arose and open- 
ed it, and, greatly to his astonishment, an officer, 
accompanied by four soldiers armed to the very 
teeth, entered the room. “Frogere, having no reason 
to expect such a visit, naturally concluded that the 
officer (an old acquaintance of his, who had the hon- 
our of being of the Emperor’s party on the previous 
evening) had mistaken his room for that of some 
other person. Alas! he was speedily convinced 
theré was no mistake, but that the untimely and 
alarming visit was indeed to him: the officer exhibit- 
ed the Emperor’s warrant for his arrest, and im- 
mediate banishment to Siberia!! The effect pro- 


duce: on him by this terrible announcement may— 
to use a phrase. jess remarkable for its novelty than 
for its convenience upon occasions of this nature— 
may be more easily conceived than described.” 
The idea of a trip to Siberia, has shaken firmer 
nerves than those of poor Frogere. He wept—he 


screamed—he knelt—he tore his hair. Whatcrime 
had he committed to draw down upon him so heavy 
a punishment? Could he not obtain a short delay? 
Of a day—a few hours only--merely, then, till he 
could see the Emperor, that he might throw himself 
at his feet? His supplications were in vain: the Em- 
yeror’s commands were precise and peremptory; and 
if ever there was an absolute monarch who allowed 
his mandate to be trifled with, certainly it was not the 
Emperor Paul. All that the unfortunate man could 
obtain from the officer, who was his friend, was just 
sufficient delay to enable him to throw a small quan- 
tity of elothes ana linen into the trunk; and having 
done this, he was ledforth. A carriage guarded by a 
sufficiently strong body of cavalry, was in waiting, and 
more dead than alive, he was lifted into it; a soldier, 
armed with a brace of pistols, and a sabre drawn, 
taking his seat on each side of him. ‘The officer 
having seen that the windows of the carriage were 
carefully closed, so as to prevent the prisoner’s com- 
munieating with any one from without, headed the 
vavaleade, gave the word, and they started, at a brisk 
trot, on their formidable journey. How. long they 
had travelled tll they made their first halt, he knew 
not, for he was in total darkness, and his guards 
were dumb to all his inquiries; they were strictly 
forbidden to speak to the prisoner, and few Russian 
soldiers are somuch in love with the knoutasto disobey 
orders; but reckoning time by his sighs, and groans, 
and lamentations, it seemed to him an eternity. At 
length the carriage-door was opened. It was broad 
day; but he was not long permitted to enjoy the bless- 
ed light of the sun; for he was instantly blind-folded, 
and in that state led into a miserable hovel. Here 
the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he 
found himself in a small room, the windows of 
which being closed, was dimly lighted by a solitary 
candle. Some coarse food was placed on a rough 
wooden table, and signs were made to him that he 
should eat, 
amidst the splendour and enjoying the luxuries of a 
palace, princes the partakers‘of his pleasure, a migh- 
ty potentate hisbooncompanion. Now—isgraced; 
a banished and forlorn man; a wretched shed for his 
resting-place; his fair so little tempting he would not 
yesterday have offered it to a starving mendicant; 
surrounded by faces which, for the sympathy he 
would have implored, struck hopelessness down into 
the very bettom of his heart as he did but look upon 
them; a traveller on a dreary, dreary journey, which, 
when ended, no tongue should say him ‘* weleome;”’ 
nor should his soul rejoice as he should utter ** here 
will be my dwelling!” Siperta! In that one word 
seemed to him to be concentrated all of human suf- 


save only Siberia—Siberia! 

That extremes meet, is somewhat a trite observa- 
tion. A trifling incident converted the agony of 
despair—and such was poor Frogere’s—into a pa- 
roxysm of joy. The officer who commanded the 
escort entered the hovel, attended by an estafette. 
Frogere had not seen him since he got into the car- 
riage on the previous night, nor was he aware that 
he had accompanied him so far on his journey. He 
was the only person of the whole number the unfor- 
‘tunate man was acquainted with; and the appearance 
of a familiar face was to him, in his present unhappy 
situation, a source of happiness unutterable. He 
was about to rush into-the arms of his quondani 
friend, but a slight movement of the hand, and a 
look of withering sternness, sufficiently convinced 
him that such a demonstration of friendship was not 
very cordially desired by the other party. He pre- 
pared to speak, but a finger on the lip constrained 
him to silence. ‘The officer went towards the light, 
and sealed a packet which he held in his hand; and 
having delivered it to the estafette, to whom he en- 
joined the utmost possible speed, he ordered the 
guard to post themselves outside the door. Being 
left alone with his prisoner, and having again made 
a sign of silence, ‘* Frogere,” said he, in an under 
voice, ** Frogere, here we part; the officer who will 
take charge of you to the next station is in attendance. 
Tell me—what canI— And yet I hardly dare: the 
Eimperor’s commands are not to be disobeyed with 
impunity; and should it be discovered that I . 
No matter; to serve an old friend I will run the ha- 
zard of my disobedience. ‘Tell me, then, what can 
I do for you ‘on my return to Moscow?” 

The luckless Frogere burst into tears; and instead 
of replying directly to the friendly inquiry, he in- 
dulged in wild exclamations on the severity of the 
punishment for a crime, the nature of which he had 
yet to learn. 

His companion looked at him with amazement. 
**Yet to learn! Are you mad, Frogere? Surely 
you are: and you must have been (as we all thought 
you) mad last night, or you never would havewen- 
tured that bitter sarcasm,”—and he added, in a still 
lower voice, —*‘ the more keenly felt, as it was not 
altogether destitute of truth.” 

** Good Heavens! and is it fora trifle like that that 
T am to be 2 

‘“*This is no time, Frogere, to waste in words: 
mine is the last friendly face you are likely to see 
for the rest of yourlong journey, ‘The Emperor, as 
you well know, is implacable in his resentments; you 
cannot hope for pardon; so make up your mind to 
bear your punishment like a man, and tell me what 
I can do for you at Moscow.” 

But the mind of the traveller was too bewildered 
to think upon any other service which his friend 


might render him, than the only one which his friend 


But afew hours ago he was revelling 


fering; and as he wildly paced the mud floor of the | 
comfortless.apartment, no sound escaped his lips, | 


| (like many other friends upon trying oceasions) de- 
clared to be exactly the one Ae could not perform for 
him: it was to intercede in his behalf with the Em- 
peror. It was impossible:—but for any thing else, 
he would ‘‘raise heaven and earth, go through fire 
and water,” &e. &e. And, truly, there were many 
other modes of service open, notthe least important 
,of which was the disposal of his property—for not 
one particle of it, save the wearing apparel already 
| mentioned, had he been allowed totake with him. He 
_had money and some valuable jewels; and provided 
nothing to his disadvantage should come out upon 
|the examination of his papers, it was possible that 
‘those might escape confiscation. In that ease, had 
jhe any friends or relations in France to whom he 
wished them to be transmitted? In the event of a 
contrary resuit to the serutiny, a vast deal of trouble 
| would be saved to him and his heirs forever.—No; 
'he could think cf xothing, he could think of nobody: 
his mind was all cngrossed by the calamity which 
had befallen that one hapless member of his family, 
who was at that moment on the high road to Sibe- 
ria; nor was it capable of entertaining any other idea. 
‘**Then,” said his friend, ‘‘l must think for you, 
and I must act for you. Should your property, as I 
| have said, escape confiscation, I will deposit it in safe 
/ hands, and on your return you can claim it,” 
| **My return! am I not banished for life? Is there, 
then, a hope that 
‘*For lite!” interrupted the officer, ‘*do you ima- 
you are banished for life’ Ha! ha! ha! No 
_ wonder, then, you are so grieved at your departure. 
No, my dear friend; and happy am I to be the means 
of pouring consolation into your bosom. Courage, 
/courage, my dear Frogere: thirty years are soon 


| over, and then PP 

| Thirty years!!!” groaned the luckless jester— 
but there was no further time for conversation. ‘The 
fresh escort was in readiness, and the eyes of the 
victim having been bandaged as before, he was re- 
| placed in the carriage. His friend at parting kindly 


| 


pressed his hand, and placing therein a small sum of 


_money, whispered, ‘*You will find this more useful 
/on your arrival at the place of your destination than 
| you are now aware of. Courage! Farewell!” ‘The 
blinds of the carriage were again carefully closed, 
the word to proceed was given, and away went the 
cavalcade, much faster than was agreeable to at least 
of the party. 

A Frenchman is proverbially the gayest creature 
in the universe, and blessed with greater aptitude 
than the native of any other country to accommodate 
himself to disagreeable cireumstances, His language, 
too, furnishes him with a set of phrases admirably 
calculated to assist his philosophy, when assailed by 
the common misfortunes to which poor humanity is 

liable. He loses his umbrella or his wife; his dog 
| is stolen, or his mistress is unfaithful; he is caught 
in an intrigue or a shower of rain, and he is speedily 
_reconeiled to the event by an ‘‘allons, puisgue—”’ 
ora ‘‘e’est une petite contrariete,” or ‘‘un petit mal- 
| heur;” or (if either or all of these should fail) by that 
| last refuge of heroical endurance, the infallible ‘*ca 
| mest egal.”” Buta ‘*Thirty years in Siberia,” albeit 
it makes a promising appearance on paper as a title 
| for a new book, is something more than a petite con- 
| trariete, and itis not by any means egal; so that poor 
Frogere finding that not one of these modes of con- 
solation applied to his peculiar ease, and no other 
source of comfort occurring to him, he uncondition- 
ally surrendered himself to despair. For many hours 
he rode on in total darkness, and in silence unbroken 
but by his own unavailing lamentations: for his guards 
were again debarred of speech, either to their pri- 
soner or to each other. 


At length they stopped. He underwent the same 


_ceremonies as before; his eyes were bandaged; he 


was led out of the vehicle; and when he was permit- 
ted the use of sight, he found himself in another 
miserable hut, drearily lighted by the flickering glare 
of two or three burning twigs of the fir-tree. Here 
another coarse repast was presented to him; and 
when he had partaken of it, the escort was relieved 
by a party of fresh men, and again was he hurried 
forward on his journey. But upon this occasion the 
sound of no friendly voice met his ear—all were si- 
lent, all were strangers. As nearly as he could guess, 
he had travelled three nights and three days, with 
occasional halts, aiways attended by similar cireum- 
stances, when, on the night of the third day, again 
they halted. His eyes were bound; but, instead of 
being allowed to walk, he was carried in the arms 
of his guards till he found himself placed on a wood- 
en bench. Here he was left for several minutes, 
wondering why the bandage was not removed as 
usual. Presently he heard an indistinct whispering. 
Footsteps approached him. His hands were sud- 
denly seized, and bound firmly together. He trem- 
blingly asked the reason of this proceeding. No. 
auswer was returned. Rapidly, but silently, the up- 
per part.of his dress was loosened, and his neck laid 
bare. His heart sank within him. He began to. 
doubt whether it was intended he should end his 
mortal journey by takitig so cold a place as Siberia 
in the way. A word of command was given,and he 
heard the clank of musquetry. ‘The word was given 
to march! He was carried forward in the arms of 
four men; and as they proceeded, he heard the regu- 
lar tramp of many footsteps, before him and behind. 
** Halt!’*—He was placed on a seat—his hands were 
unbound—the bandage was removed from his eyes, 
and he found himself—at the very same place, of 
the very same table, in the same apartment where 
he had cut his unlucky joke, the same persons being 


= 
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presents with the Emperor at their head! His wild 
ook of terror, astonishment and doubt, was greeted 
with a loud shout of laughter—and Frogere fainted, 
This had been a sort of ‘Tony Lumpkin’s journey, 
for_he had merely been driven backwards and for. 
wards the distance of about half a dozen miles on 
the same road; and though, computed by the stand. 
ard of his own melancholy sensations, the time had 
appeared much longer, he had, in fact, been absent 
for but little more than four-and-twenty hours—the 
Emperor, in disguise, being present at each of the 
stoppages. ‘Though this was buta trick, the anguish 
and the sufferings of the object of it were rea/; and 
the consequence was a severe illness, from which it 
was long before poor Frogere recovered. It was, 
upon the whole, a piece of pleasantry which, how- 
ever humorous it may be thought in conception, 
few would have had the heartlessness to execute but 
an Emperor Paul. 

Some time after this the player was supping with 
the merry monarch, whilst, at the same hour, a trick 
was preparing of which Paul himself was to be the 
butt. Not long had they separated when the palace 
was alarmed. Frogere, with several others, rushed 
to the Emperor’s apartments, and there lay the im- 
perial joker—a murderedeorse ! ’ 


Spivit of Contemporary Prints. 
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JEREMY Bentruam.—It was our wish, while tak- 
| ing notice of Mr. Bentham’s Petitions for Justice, 
or some of his recent works, to have mentiqned a 
_ few circumstances connected with his early life, not to 
| inform the thinking world, nor to gratify Mr. Ben- 
\'tham himself, who may not thank us for what we 
now do, but to induce some of his opponents, out of 
| shame if possible, to assume a more respectful, whieh 
would also be a more respectable, style of expression, 
| Mr. Bentham is now, we believe, in the eighty-fifth 
_year of his age. He was born ip London, where his 
father was a lawyer and a magistrate ‘Vhe father’s 
second wife was Mrs. Abbot, the mother of Lord 
Colchester. Mr. Bentham was educated at Oxford, 
and became a Master of Arts at;the age of fourteen, 
On coming of age he commenced a professional life, 
but speedily abandoned the bar in disgust. He went 
afterwards to Russia, in the service of which his 
brother, Sir Samuel Bentham, was, and wh» attain- 
ed the rank both of General and Admiral. Mr. B.’s 
earliest'work, written soon after his reaching man- 
‘hood, was his ‘* Fragment on Government” —which 
procured him the acquaintance, as his talents did the 
friendship, of Lord Shelburne. His next publiea- 
tions were his Treatise on the Usury Laws (one of 
the most condensed and conclusive pieces of reason- 
‘ing that ever came from a human pen,) the Essay on 
Morals, Address to the National Convention, and, 
Emaneipate your Colonies.” Samuel Johnson was 
| struck with Bentham’s talents in early life, and with 
Richard Clark, Lord Stowell, and others, he was a 
member of the Johnson Club, but, like others, he 
‘thought Johnson offensively overbearing. We do 
‘not attempt in this place to follow Mr. Bentham in 
his subsequent career, nor even to enumerate his 
publications. Nor is it necessary; but what we have 
stated will not be entirely thrown away on the better 
class of Mr. Bentham’s opponents.— Scotsman, 


A WARNING TO Lovyrns.—The story at the con- 
clusion of the following letter from Florence, is 
reported asa true one. A perusal of it may be be- 
neficial to young gentlemen in love, anda little given 
to liquor and billiards—especially if their mistresses 
keep money in their sleeping apartments, and do not 
lock their doors o’nights, 


Fiorence, April 24, 1830. 

After a month’s adventure among the glaciers of 
Switzerland, and a few tumbles on passing the Sim- 
plons, I have tranquilly taken up my domicile at Gas- 
parini’s. 

Florence, romantic Florence, is all love, life, and 
light! the perfume of Elysian flowers floats on the 
zephyrs which waft their sighsamid the groves of the 
enchanting Cassini, where Beauty and her votaries 
throng as of erst, admiring and admired! The Arno 
is again o’erhung with umbrageous foliage, waving in 
its summer verdure; while the voice of the. wood- 
bird lends life to its sylvan solitudes: 

As 1 know you have a touch of the romantie in your 
disposition, I will (having fixed my /ocale as ps woe 
devote this letter toa tale which has just been relatec 
to me, and on the truth of which you may depend. 

A few days ago, while luxuriating in a promenade 
with the beautiful and fascinating Lady Agnes, amid 
the groves of the Cassini, we seated ourselves ina 
bower on the banks of the Arno, engaged in an inno- 
cent exchange of nothing—the dolce far niente. In 
afew moments I was struck with the graceful ele- 
gance of a youth who passed us, aceompanied by a 
lovely girl, ‘‘with eyes that told her love!”’ Observ- 
ing me cast an inquiring glance on their features, the 
Lady Agnes inquired if I knew them; on my replying 
in the negative, she gave me the follow ing narration 
of their history:—The youth was the younger branch 
of a noble Florentine family, next in rank to that of 
the Grand Duke, whose palace and gardens are the 
admiration of all travellers;—the young lady was the 
daughter of a respectable merchant of ——. From 
the disagreement of rank, the family of the young 
noble were averse to their union; but— 


youth was brave, 
And the maid was fair;” 
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